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THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND THE 





UNIVERSITY 


HE present paper is part of one with like title read at the 

[ Baltimore meeting of the Association of American Uni- 

versities on January 13, 1905. In that paper the discussion 

of the main question, “ Is isolation or association more to the public 

good,” is preceded by a plea for a calm consideration of the question 

by existing isolated technical schools to which alliances are offered. 

This part is here omitted because it is not of immediate importance 
to the readers of the QUARTERLY. 

A fair discussion of the main question cannot ignore what I 
here call “the zeal-chilling influence” of college students upon 
their technical fellows, for in certain universities this influence is 
both strong and evident. That it is surprisingly weak at Columbia 
may be explained, first, by the relatively great size and importance 
of our schools of applied science, and second by our metropolitan 
environment, which in no small part replaces academic with urban 
influence. When the happy day of total prohibition of intercol- 
legiate athletics comes, this zeal-chilling influence should become 
negligible. ]* 

* Columbia has from the first been committed to a system which closely 
unites all branches of knowledge whether “liberal” or “ utilitarian.” The first 
announcement of King’s College included in the scope of its instruction not only 
surveying, navigation and husbandry, but a knowledge of “the various kinds of 


meteors, stones, mines and minerals, plants and animals and of everything useful 
for the comfort, the convenience, and elegance of life in the chief manufactures 


159 
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Do technical schools serve the interests of the community better 
if they are parts of great universities or if they are isolated institu- 
tions? Is association or isolation more to the public good? Let 
us assume that we have to do with a real university, worthy of the 
name, having first, a college or academic department and a depart- 
ment of pure science, and second, other important departments, 
such as schools of law and medicine, together with advanced instruc- 
tion in many fields. 

First, let us consider the interaction of the teachers. The prac- 
tice of the arts taught in technical schools, arts with a scientific basis 
but still arts, is more nakedly for money-making than that of the 
other professional arts. Medicine heals and raises, law protects 
the oppressed, dispenses both justice and wisdom from the bench. 
Even as the servant of finance it has to do rather with the protection 
and the transfer of wealth already existing than with the creation 
of new wealth, with the fruits of industry rather than with their 
growth. 

But the technical man is always occupied with questions of 
profit and cost, of making money for his employer, or of building 
as cheaply as his standard of quality will permit. The merit of 
every plan is measured in dollars, be it mining and smelting, manu- 
facturing, transportation or agriculture. The subject must be 
taught from this standpoint. Our graduates must be efficient 
money-makers; but it is still more important for the community 
that they should be liberal citizens. As the work makes for things 
earthy, so is it the more our duty to anticipate and offset this tend- 
‘ency, and to strive to give generous and wide views. I charge my 
students to read poetry, hear good music, see works of art; so will 
they become better metallurgists, for nine-tenths of their work will 
have to do with men, and only one-tenth with metals and mech- 
anisms. 

Surely it is for the good of the community that the technical 
teachers should have the softening and broadening influence of 
relating to any of these things.” The erection of the new building for the School 
of Mines within a few feet of the site reserved for the hoped-for College Hall is 
but the natural consummation of a policy consistently pursued, a policy which has 


been a characteristic and important feature in the development of American 
higher education.—Eb. 
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contact and work with teachers of the humanities and of pure 
science, with men to whom the ever-present money question is of 
secondary importance, to whom beauty is more and money less; 
for so will they in turn influence their students more broadly and 
humanly; so will their light be whiter and their precepts and ex- 
ample nobler. 

Conversely, it is for the good of the public that the teachers of 
pure science, and more particularly those of the humanities, should 
in turn be broadened by contact with the teachers of the technical 
school. What I gain from another, be he broad or narrow, broad- 
ens me. The scholar who, as Dr. Van Dyke says, passes “ from 
the class to the instructor’s chair, and from that to the professorial 
cathedra, and so along the spiral bounded ever by the same curve 
and steadily narrowed inward” may be an extreme case; and so 
may the mathematical snob who hopes that mathematics may lack 
usefulness, a man as narrow as he who talks of art for art’s sake, 
as if anything were for itself and not for the uplifting of man. 
Extreme though these cases are, it is in the direction of scholas- 
ticism, or professorialism—I hardly find the right word—that the 
teachers of the humanities and pure science as a class twist. This 
is unfortunate because it turns them the farther from their students, 
whose natural twist is in the opposite direction. In youth our god 
is Hercules; we are of hot blood and high spirits; we are openly 
material; we boast of being “ arrivists.” To us the professor is 
dry, snuffy, not of flesh and blood like ours; his interests are not 
ours. We are not in touch with him, though unconsciously we 
need his touch so deeply. Our football-loving and rather brutal 
race especially must see to it that the refining and softening influ- 
ence of these teachers on our youths is not weakened; for clean and 
sterling as our qualities are, even they must have their seamy side. 

Now these teachers should have their twist toward scholasticism 
and away from their students lessened by contact with the technical 
teachers, especially if, as in the schools of law and medicine, these 
are in part chosen from the active practitioners. Such contact, 
with interchange of views, with readjustment of standpoint, occurs 
not so much at faculty meetings as at those of communities, at 
conferences over cases. in which both sets are interested, and at the 
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lunch-table. The channels through which these influences pour 
upon us are many, even though we may not without careful thought 
enumerate them, as I write quickly and surely with my typewriter, 
though when I look away I cannot tell you where a single key lies. 
A word of comment, a smile, a glance, a shrug, shows me even my 
own specialty from a new point of view, corrects my astigmatism. 

These technical men are generally of broader and closer experi- 
ence with men as distinguished from boys, with the mature as dis- 
tinguished from the adolescent human being. They have striven 
with men in work in which they have been helped only indirectly 
by their education, in the great tasks which are before men in a 
field of human endeavor probably more normal than the scholastic 
one, that of winning wealth from nature, of first surpassing and 
then directing their fellows; more normal because man is by nature 
rather a governing, getting, and having animal than a scholastic 
one. Even as professors they may remain in close contact with the 
great technical work of the day as consulting or practising engi- 
neers, as directors of industrial companies, and in other ways. 

It is to be remembered that these technical teachers, in spite of 
their contact with affairs on one side, have on the other side close 
contact with the problems of education. Indeed from the very fact 
that they have been called to teaching they probably have a natural 
interest in it; they long to explain and convince. Thus while the 
distance between their point of view and that of the teachers of the 
humanities is enough to give new and precious views of the prob- 
lems of teaching and training, it is not so great as to prevent these 
two classes from understanding each other and working in harmony, 
as experience abundantly proves. 

Indeed, no argument is needed to show that every added class 
of teachers should add to the broadening effect of the environment, 
and should thus make the attitude of each more just. Each class 
may indeed attack its problems in its own way; but the solution 
which one finds should aid the others. The president brings to 
each faculty some of the experience of each of the others; the uni- 
versity council facilitates the comparison of different solutions of 
like problems. The professor of mathematics or of Greek may be 
the one to whom I appeal for light on my problems of molding 
embryo metallurgists. 
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Here a word as to the interaction of different classes of students. 
The serious technical student unexpectedly learns from his fellow 
of the college of the delights of this or that writer; of the existence 
of this or that school of philosophy; his interest in things beautiful 
is awakened; a chat with the student of architecture sets him think- 
ing about the genesis and meaning of logical, finished Doric and 
soaring, spiritual Gothic. Each student from another department 
cries “ Audi alteram partem; however good and healthy your inter- 
ests may be, they are only one group out of many.” The technical 
student’s horizon is broadened; and truly it needs broadening. 
According to my observation, narrowness is the chief defect of the 
isolated technical school. 

Like students of the other learned professions the technical stu- 
dents are as a class more earnest, more zealous, than their fellows 
of the college; they are more mature, and they see more clearly than 
the college students the bearing of their studies upon their life’s work. 
These contagious qualities, zeal and earnestness, should through 
intercourse with the technical students be caught in some degree by 
those of the college students who are not thoroughly immune. This 
influence of the technical student should be stronger than that of 
the other professional ones, because he is nearer than they in age 
to the college student, and because he meets him much oftener than 
they in classroom, laboratory and recreation. 

Happily in human intercourse action and reaction need be neither 
equal nor opposite. The barbarian barbarizes neither colonist nor 
missionary. The stronger holds to his way, sometimes even the 
more steadfastly when the benefit of his example to others touches 
his humanity or his pride. And if the less earnest among the tech- 
nical students suffer through having the example of the more earnest 
of their number offset by that of the college students, less earnest as 
a class, is not this the disadvantage which attends every bringing 
together of men, and may we not hold that the uplifting action of 
the stronger will in general far outweigh the down-dragging action 
of the weaker? In the interaction of depraved men with well- 
meaning boys the opposite might be true; but here we have not to 
do with the depraved and vicious. The technical student is stronger 
because more mature, and because stirred by a stronger motive; if 
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the college student lacks earnestness, it is not because the motive 
away from it is strong, but because the motive toward it is weak. 
The upward influence, then, of the more mature and more strongly 
moved technical student should in general outweigh greatly the 
downward influence of the less mature college student, lacking 
strong motive. Even here, then, the community as a whole should 
profit by the interaction of students. The college students gain in 
every respect, and the technical students should gain in breadth 
more than they lose through any down-leveling of their earnestness, 
especially if the technical school, at the time of association, has 
already the momentum which size and established traditions give, 
and if the influence of the college is diluted by that of allied profes- 
sional schools, such as those of law and medicine. 

But the matter may not be so simple under other conditions, as 
for instance if, in creating a new technical school, the choice should 
lie between isolation and association not with a university but with 
some long-established college which has as yet no professional 
schools, and thus is itself isolated. Since the broadening effect of 
association is here at its weakest, while the zeal-chilling influence 
of the college students is at its strongest, this influence is likely to 
receive preponderating weight in the minds of those interested in 
the welfare rather of the projected technical school than of the 
general public. Such men, and it is in their hands that the decision 
may rest, would probably oppose association, unless the traditions 
of the college made for earnestness and scholarship rather than fun 
and football. 

In considering association with a true university, however, 
though this untoward influence is not to be ignored, it should weigh 
but lightly against the promised advantages, unless the conditions 
are unusually adverse. 

The counsel and learning of the professors of the school of 
pure science and of certain professors of the college should 
directly benefit the technical school associated with the uni- 
versity, by helping to plan and to interpret the researches both of 
its teachers and of its advanced students. This widens the field of 
usefulness of the technical school. Its investigators go farther and 
deeper, and see more clearly. The better-planned research is the 
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better-aimed artillery of science; we throw ourselves on the hinge, 
not on the solid wall. Wise interpretation of results houses the 
harvest; false interpretation rots it, making poison where food 
should be. Remember that it is rather in the great university than 
in the isolated technical school that eminent professors of mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics ought to be found, both because the 
university is their more natural home, and because in it, thanks to 
the grander scale, their energies, priceless to the community, can 
be used to better advantage; that is to say, on the most difficult and 
important work, whether of counsel, direction, or research, instead 
of being relatively wasted on routine or administrative work which 
less precious men can do. 

As with men, so with instruments. Many of the more costly of 
these are needed imperatively but intermittently. The technical 
school readily lends hers to the associated school of pure science, 
and vice versa. So too with books. 

And here we reach the general question of economy. Nobody 
will deny that increase of scale permits greater economy in adminis- 
tration ; even if the locomotive were no faster than the stagecoach its 
economy would insure its use. Nor are we to fear that our present 
universities have reached the limit of economical human administra- 
tion; the history of our great industrial and railroad combinations 
instructs us here. We do not here ask whether their vast scale has 
increased their benevolence or beneficence; for our immediate pur- 
pose their lesson is that the present university scale does not ap- 
proach the limit of the economical and efficient. 

Let the extreme cases make the principle clear. Consider at 
one end the great university with its five thousand students; at the 
other an imaginary school in which one student is trained as a 
mining engineer. The cost to the community of providing for this 
solitary youth the great staff of teachers of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, mining, metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, civil, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering, and the library, laboratories and 
apparatus, would be prohibitory. It is not so much that money 
would be wasted, but that the energies of these teachers would be 
wasted. Add twenty-five students of mining engineering to this 
first, and a great economy results; add two hundred students of 
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various branches of engineering, and still greater economy results; 
add a school of pure science and then a college, and at each step 
you have economy. At which stage should economy cease? 

Each of these steps widens the field of each of the fundamental 
and very important divisions of study common to these several parts 
of a university. A commander-in-chief to plan grand strategy, a 
commissary-general to plan for food, a surgeon-general to plan for 
health, division generals to interpret and apply, colonels to prepare 
details, captains to lead the charge, privates to give and take the 
shock. The ideal great university fully occupies each general and 
colonel with work on his own plane, so that his strength is not frit- 
tered away on work fit for captains and subalterns. On the staff 
of the university are men differing widely not only in special acquire- 
ment, but in capacity and judgment. The grand scale permits an 
approach to that ideal planning and division in which the energy of 
each worker is fully used in work for which he is fitted, and in work 
fit for him. It enables us to give the investigator more fully to his 
investigations ; to confine the popularizer of knowledge more fully 
to the immature students, and the deep thinker more fully to the 
advanced students. What here appeals to us chiefly is, not saving 
salaries, but better fitting work to worker, enabling each to give the 
world the most of his best, and most of all fully supplying the gen- 
erals with generals’ work, thus increasing the efficiency of the labor 
of some of the community’s finest and best, and spreading wider 
the invaluable leavening of that little leaven. 

You may ask, “ Are not the undivided services of an eminent 
president more valuable to the isolated technical school than a fraction 
of the services of even the most illustrious university president? ” 
Each such case must be judged on its merits. The simultaneous 
consumption and conservation of my cake is no part of my creed. 
If you dispense with your president and save his salary you cannot 
keep the equivalent of his full services. But why need you dispense 
with him? The president of a technical school should retain his 
efficiency, should indeed accomplish more, if, remaining at the head 
of his school, he leads it into association with some sister institution. 
The act of association need neither expel, enfeeble nor obstruct him. 

To sum up, wisely guided association, while it need neither de- 
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prive the technical school of character and individuality, nor injure 
any of those in interest, should benefit the community, whose wel- 
fare here deserves our chief thought, through the broadening inter- 
action of the teachers of pure science and of the college, representing 
scholarship and culture, on one hand, and the technical teachers, 
with their closer contact with active life, on the other hand; through 
the interaction of the more earnest technical students and the more 
broadly-studying college students; in a word through the broader 
environment which the university offers, with diversity of life and 
interests, of teachers and students, of museums and galleries. For 
the adolescent this environment is to that of the isolated technical 
school as city life is to village life. Further, the teachers of the 
school of pure science and of the college should help the technical 
school in its investigations materially. Again, the grand scale 
should effect great economy, not so much in saving salaries and in 
widening the use of the more expensive instruments, as in fitting 
work to worker, and best of all in more fully supplying the eminent 
with work on their own plane. 

Against these great advantages the zeal-chilling influence of the 
college student upon his technical fellow should count for little 
under all usual conditions. 

Henry M. Howe 


HARTLEY AND LIVINGSTON 


N laying the cornerstone of Livingston Hall, the Chairman of 

the Trustees said: 

For close upon a century, the students of Columbia have had 
no home within her walls. We are about to remedy that hardship 
by reestablishing on a larger scale, some of the conditions that 
existed at King’s College; for this building whose cornerstone is 
now to be laid, is intended as a residence for members of the 
University, 
and he expressed the hope that the return to earlier social conditions 
might prove an aid to education by supplying the stimulus of con- 
stant comradeship. The buildings have been planned to further 
this object, and a new feature has been introduced, which will give 
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the residents of each building a common meeting ground, viz., a 
large hall or club room, on the first floor, opening out of the entrance 
vestibule. Each of these rooms will contain a large open fireplace, 
and each will be furnished in the same general style as the smoking- 
room of a well equipped club. They are expected to serve as a 
general meeting place for students of the University, and it is hoped 
that they will become a center of social life. 

The studies and bedrooms are also arranged so that several men 
can combine, if they desire to do so, in the use of a study. In all, 
there will be three hundred rooms in each building, both single and 
double, all being outside rooms, the bedrooms being 8 x 14.6, and 
the studies 10 x 14.6 in size. Each room will be furnished with all 
necessary furniture of heavy oak, and hot and cold water will be 
introduced in each bedroom. Toilets and shower-baths will be pro- 
vided on each floor, and the buildings will be lighted throughout 
with electricity and heated by steam. There will be a telephone 
connection on each floor and two passenger elevators, with freight 
compartments, in each building. 

In external appearance, Hartley and Livingston will resemble 
the other buildings of the University and, while they will be ten 
stories in height, the cornice line will be the same as that of the 
buildings north of 116th street. Stone, iron, over-burned brick and 
reinforced concrete will be used in construction. Each building will 
be 137 feet long and 60 feet wide. 

The charges for rooms have not yet been fixed, but it is expected 
that the average rent of a single room will not exceed $125 for the 
academic year of thirty-seven weeks. A proportionately smaller 
charge will be made for the rent of rooms during the Summer Ses- 
sion. Both halls will be open to all male students of the University, 
but in accordance with the wishes of the donors, students in 
Columbia College will be given the preference in the assignment of 
rooms in Hartley. It is anticipated that the buildings will be ready 
for occupancy in September next, and rooms will be assigned in the 
order of receipt of applications which may now be sent to the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

The general policy which is to govern the management of the 
buildings is indicated by the request of the President, addressed to 
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the Board of Student Representatives for suggestions as to “A 
method by which a large share of the control of the new dormitories 
may be placed in the hands of a house committee chosen by the 
residents of each building from among their own number”; and 
some plan will no doubt be evolved, which will enable the residents 
of each hall to be, to a great extent, a self-governing body. 

Joun B. Pine 


THE RECENT GROWTH OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


N an article on the growth of Columbia University in a recent 
issue of the QUARTERLY* attention was drawn to the fact that 

an examination of the numerical growth of the student body since 
the foundation of the institution revealed two significant turning 
points, the first falling approximately in the year 1860—shortly 
after the removal to the 49th Street site and the establishment of 
the professional faculties of law and medicine}—the other coming 
about forty-six years later, soon after the removal to Morningside 
Heights and the consolidation of Barnard College and Teachers 
College with the University. While the increase in the student 
enrolment of the entire University during the past fifty years is 
nothing short of amazing—in 1855 the College consisted of one 
faculty, with 131 students; today the University comprises ten 
faculties, with almost 5,000 students—the growth of Columbia 
College during the same period has been no less remarkable. The 
belief prevails all too widely that the growth of the College has 
been hampered by the rapid and broad development of the Uni- 
versity, but an examination of the actual conditions on the basis of 
statistics of attendance shows that the opposite is the case, for the 
College did not enter upon its period of expansion until the pros- 
pects of a removal to Morningside Heights and the consequent 
development of the University in multitudinous directions opened 
up a wide range of new possibilities to the undergraduate. These 
opportunities, so far as they affected the College student, were con- 


* Cf. CoctumBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 1904, VI, 268-278. 
+ The College of Physicians and Surgeons became the medical department 
of Columbia College in 1860. 
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cerned almost purely with improved facilities in the field of instruc- 
tion. The rapid growth of the graduate faculty of philosophy, 
which had been organized in 1890, and the establishment of the 
faculty of pure science in 1894, brought in their train a large in- 
crease in the number of officers, as well as in the number of courses 
offered by the different departments. The undergraduate was 
allowed to profit by the development of the graduate faculties, inas- 
much as a considerable number of graduate courses was opened 
to college seniors. To be sure, this had been done to a certain 
extent at 49th Street, but the system was not fully developed until 
a wider scope had been given to every field of university activity 
by the removal to the new site in 1897. 

From the standpoint of material surroundings the College itself 
was not directly benefited by the removal, for the facilities of the 
present College Hall can scarcely be regarded as an improvement 
over those offered by Hamilton Hall, although the striking ad- 
vance in library and laboratory facilities must not be overlooked 
in this connection. The marvelous growth of the College during 
the past decade—the attendance has more than doubled in the last 
ten years—can not be traced to a building which the College 
student of today regards as his particular home and for which he 
is asked to form a lasting attachment. It is highly probable that 
an even larger increase in the number of students could be recorded 
if the College student had been made to feel at the very outset, by 
the erection of a substantial structure supplying his most pressing 
needs, that the choicest traditions of alma mater were in the future, 
as in the past, to cluster around Columbia College. All that can 
be done at present is to continue in the hope that this most crying 
need may soon be satisfied. In spite of the lack of a proper home 
for the College, the removal to the new site brought about a notice- 
able advancement in the social life of the student body. Societies, 
tending to make more intimate the relations between the students 
themselves, as well as between student and instructor, sprang into 
being. The multiplication of fraternity houses, which now number 
seventeen in the immediate vicinity of the University, either 
owned or leased by the societies, contributed its share toward 
the development of a more intense college spirit; and as a re- 
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sult student life became more energetic and student activities 
more varied. Athletics especially entered upon a new lease of life, 
and this fact, added to the improved social life of the College, con- 
tributed its fair share to the numerical growth of the academic 
department. Only one thing has prevented the social features of 
student life from assuming their full development, and that is the 
much deplored absence of dormitories. Now that the erection and 
completion of these are assured in the immediate future, and the 
religious influences are to be strengthened by the building of a 
chapel, we may confidently look forward to a still further expansion 
of the College: the present accordingly is a peculiarly fitting time 
for us to pause and glance over the changes in the student enrol- 
ment during the past half century. 

In addition to the causes pointed out above, the recent increase 
in attendance in the College may be ascribed to several other factors, 
the most prominent of which, at least during the past few years, 
has been the establishment of the public high schools of Greater 
New York, and the entrance into the College of students from those 
institutions, the number of which is constantly on the increase. 
Indeed the present influx from this source must be regarded as only 
the modest beginning of a movement the ultimate proportions of 
which it would be difficult to foretell. A single institution, the 
De Witt Clinton High School in the Borough of Manhattan, ex- 
pects to graduate in mid-winter this year 42, in June 77, in mid- 
winter, 1906, 142, and in June of that year 194 students. The 
present freshman class of the College is the largest in its history, 
and of the 210 candidates who presented themselves for the final 
entrance examinations, 70—of whom 48 were admitted—or 33% 
per cent. came from the public high schools of Greater New York. 
As the high school system of the City is still in its infancy, a normal 
increase from this source for several years to come is inevitable, 
especially if the program of the faculty be adapted to the needs of 
the large number of students who are graduated from these schools 
in mid-winter. 

Another factor that has unquestionably contributed to the re- 
cent increase in the College enrolment is the raising of the standard 
demanded for admission to the professional schools. In this con- 
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nection the influence of the so-called Columbia plan of permitting 
students to count professional studies for a college degree, can not 
be overestimated, for the number of college students taking ad- 
vantage of this method of shortening their combined course of col- 
legiate and professional study is increasing and bids fair to assume 
even greater proportions in the near future. During the academic 
year 1902-03, 16 seniors elected the first year in law or medicine, 
during 1903-04 there were 22, and during the present year there 
are 30 in a class of 106, that is 28.3 per cent. In addition, there 
have been each year several juniors and seniors anticipating applied 
science studies under the arrangement permitting qualified students 
to cover the work of the College and of one of the schools of applied 
science or of the school of architecture in six years. 

The influence of the establishment of the summer session upon 
the total attendance of the College has been felt in two diametrically 
opposite directions. By enabling the student to reduce the time of 
study required to obtain his degree, it has lessened the number of 
students attending college for four years; whereas the inducement 
thus held out to shorten the period of residence has no doubt influ- 
enced several students to complete their studies who might otherwise 
have left college before graduation. The influence in either direc- 
tion is so slight, however, that for the present, at least, it is not a 
matter of great weight; at the same time the more complete coor- 
dination of the work of the summer session with that of the winter 
terms will have a tendency to intensify in both directions the effect 
just discussed. 

A detailed discussion of the report of the special committee on 
the revision of the program of studies, and of the effect which the 
adoption of the different resolutions therein proposed would have 
upon the attendance, is somewhat premature, and we shall have to 
rest content with the prediction that, if they are approved by the 
Trustees, the early enforcement of all new regulations adopted by 
the Faculty will not fail to accelerate the numerical growth of the 
College. 

Having examined some of the causes underlying the recent 
increase of the College enrolment, it may be of interest to insert 
some detailed statistics of attendance. The history of the develop- 
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STUDENT ENROLMENT, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1855-1905 


Year No. of Students No. of Students 


1854-1855 131 285 
1855-1856 147 295 
1856-1857 145 281 
1857-1858 152 264 
1858-1859 173 257 
1859-1860 202 241 
1860-1861 195 
1861-1862 2Ir 
1862-1863 186 
1863-1864 158 

155 

149 


278 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 


% | 1885-1895 
1895-1905 


Percentage of increase in 50 years (1855-1905): 305.34 % 


ment of King’s College and of Columbia College has been treated 
at length in the article referred to in the introductory paragraph, 
and an elaboration of the facts there cited is hardly necessary, inas- 
much as the accompanying chart and tables tell the story more 
eloquently than words. The chart makes it clear that the College 
is only beginning to enter upon its growth, and that the year 1896 
marks the opening of a new era. What the removal to Morning- 
side Heights meant for the College is clearly demonstrated by a 
comparison of the figures for 1897-98, the first year at the new 
site, with those of the present year. It will be seen that in the 
last seven years the number of students has increased from 335 to 
531, a gain of almost 200; that is, about as much as the total in- 
crease during the preceding forty-three years. Perhaps these fig- 
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STUDENT ENROLMENT, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 1884-1904 








Year Cornell (Men and| warvard | Princeton Yale Columbia 
Women) 


1883-1884 


1,598 

1,656 

1,667 1,150 

1,771 1,199 

1,754 1,237 

1,819 5 1,241 

1,851 1,224 

1,902 1,224 
755 1,992 749 I,1go 

1,983 760 1,240 
795 2,109 754 1,205 
734 2,073 721 1,250 


| eimai 


Fall of 1904 672 2,005 665 Ps 1,286 





PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 





1884-1894 95-29% | 70.37% | 68.87% | 77-45% | 2.65 % 
1894-1904 36.18 25.18 12.66 15.10 85.98 


Percentage of in- 
crease 1n 20 years 


(1884-1904 ) 165.94 113.27 90.23 104.25 99.91 





ures are a revelation to those who imagine that the College has 
been standing still, as far as its attendance is concerned, and who 
have expressed fears for the early extinction or absorption of the 
old faculty of arts. The College has never occupied a more prom- 
inent position in the University community than it does today, in 
fact there are no limits to the sphere of its usefulness as the guardian 
of Columbia’s most valuable traditions. If the College should con- 
tinue in the coming half-century to expand at the same rate as 
during the fifty years just passed, there will be in 1954 over 2,000 
college students to assist in the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of King’s College, but long before 
that time the College will no doubt have attained its normal growth. 

If we next turn our attention to the table containing the statistics 
of enrolment in the collegiate department of a number of leading 
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eastern institutions, and compare them with the Columbia figures, 
we shall see that Harvard, Yale and Princeton have a larger enrol- 
ment than Columbia, all three having attained their growth much 
earlier than Columbia. Unfortunately, separate figures for the 
male enrolment of the undergraduate academic department of Cor- 
nell University could not be secured, whereby the value of the table 
is greatly diminished. At Princeton and Cornell, particularly, the 
scientific schools have encroached upon the academic department. 
At the former institution, while there were 754 academic students 
in 1902-03, only 665 were registered in the fall of 1904, whereas 
the number of scientific students during the same period had in- 
creased from 494 to 628. At Cornell, the number of academic 
students (men and women) has fallen off from 831, in 1901-02, to 
672, in 1904-05, whereas the enrolment of the scientific schools 
has passed from 1017 to 1479, during the same period. During the 
decade from 1884-1894, the enrolment of Columbia College was to 
all intents and purposes at a standstill, the other four universities 
all registering a rapid growth in their academic departments. In 
the following decade, however, Columbia’s increase was much 
greater than that of either Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Cornell, 
and if male students only were counted in the case of the latter insti- 
tution, the increase would be less than 36 per cent. On the other 
hand, if the Columbia figures were made to include women, the 
increase would be one from 356, in 1894, to 907, in 1904, represent- 
ing a gain of 154.77 per cent. If we proceed still further and 
consider the figures of the fall registration for 1904, we shall find 
that Harvard, with 2,005 students in the academic department, has 
fewer than in 1903; that Princeton with 665, and Cornell with 672, 
have fewer than in 1900; and that Yale with 1,286, and Columbia 
with 531, alone show an increase over the preceding year. 
Comparing the figures illustrating the growth of the College 
during the past two decades with those of four representative New 
England colleges,—Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth and Williams— 
we shall discover conditions there similar to those pointed out in 
the previous comparison. All of the colleges in question expanded 
more rapidly than Columbia during the decade from 1884-1894, 
whereas in the following decade only Dartmouth shows a more 
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STUDENT ENROLMENT, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 1884-1904 





Year Amherst | Bowdoin Dartmouth Williams | Columbia 
1883-1884 321 108 274 264 
1884-1885 334 113 252 257 
1885-1886 355 119 255 24 
1886-1887 330 137 289 230 
1887-1888 348 176 281 228 
355 187 282 235 
343 184 311 269 
347 185 308 
330° 173 351 
388 197 336 
| 





427 219 338 
434 229 327 
447 243 342 
403 255 361 
369 243 359 
376 234 365 
364 241 361 
393 252 370 
399 254 355 
385 275 381 
408 277 417 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE BY DECADES 


1902-1903 
_1903-1904 








1884-1894 33.02 % 102.78 % 52.36 % | 23.36 % 2.65 % 
1894-1904 — 4.45 26.48 125.92 | 23.37 85.98 
Percentage of in- 

crease in 20 years | 


(1884-1904) | 27.10 | 156.48 244.20 _§2.19 | 90.91 





decisive increase. The percentage of increase for the past twenty 
years at Bowdoin and Dartmouth is larger than that at Columbia, 
while Columbia’s attendance shows a greater gain than that of 
Amherst or Williams. Dartmouth has made truly remarkable 
advances in attendance, even if we take into consideration the fact 
that in the Dartmouth figures the scientific department was not 
included in the college prior to 1893-1894, being considered a sep- 
arate department, while beginning with that year it was regarded 
as a part of the academic department. Both Amherst and Williams 
had more students in 1884 and 1894 than Columbia College did, 
but since 1899 the conditions have been reversed, and today Dart- 
mouth is the only one of the four New England colleges that has 
a larger academic enrolment than Columbia. 
RupotF Tomso, Jr. 
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THE PHILOLEXIAN SOCIETY AT COLUMBIA 


Its History FROM 1802 TO 1902 
III* 


IV. ADDRESSES AND ANNIVERSARIES OF THE SOCIETY 
THe Prize Funp 


HE Philolexian roll of membership is a most honorable one. 

The number of members since the organization of the society, 

a century ago, reaches the amazing total of fifteen hundred, and 

includes the names of many distinguished men; men who in every 

path of life, as statesmen, scientists, publicists, lawyers and doctors, 

theologians, authors and professors, have gained the world’s recog- 
nition. 

It was the custom of Philolexian to invite prominent men to 
speak before the society. The first address of this character was 
that by Gulian C. Verplanck, one of the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, on the evening preceding the Annual 
Commencement, August 2, 1830. The orator of the occasion pre- 
sented a finished oration. Those whose praises are mentioned in the 
masterly oration include Hamilton, Jay, Robert Livingston, Gouver- 
neur Morris, De Witt Clinton, Dr. Cooper, Benson, Van Cortlandt, 
Rutgers and Troup, all honored sons of Columbia. Possibly the 
orator’s greatest eulogism is reserved for Alexander Hamilton. 
The idea of having these addresses given yearly seems to have 
been well established, but the record of these speeches is by no 
means complete. Only about ten of them remain in pamphlet form. 

In 1848 a poem was written and read by Thomas P. St. John 
on the forty-sixth anniversary of the society. The author’s subject 
is “ Taste.” He thus commences: 

There comes no Muse to aid me in my task 


Though simple rhyme is all the boon I ask— 
Behold the reign of Taste— 


And the poet then speaks of the fads of the day, the Rossini play, 


* The preceding installments of this History were published December, 1902, 
V, 30-37; March, 1904, VI, 158-162. 
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etc., and tells how the students loiter in “ Classical Broadway.” 


But soft—I wake—burst is the magic spell— 

The dream departs—Enchantress, fare thee well. 
A poem was read before the society, December 19, 1862, by Samuel 
Walden Cooke entitled “ Arise.” It is written in a humorous vein. 
The poet lamenting the fate of the poor student refers to the burden- 
some college duties. Especially is this true he believes of the fresh- 
man who is forced to seek relief somewhere. 

Cold comfort this, poor Fresh, what shall he do, 

To aid his fainting soul in dragging through 

These studies that so torture him and vex? 

His guardian angel points to Philolex. 

In glowing praise ‘‘ Her Sun, the pride of all Columbia’s sons,” 
is appealed to for assistance. The Philolexian poet, fop, beau and 
Romeo are all carefully and humorously treated and then seriously 
the poet adds 

Brothers, arise, your work is but begun, 
Our emblem is an ever-rising sun. 

The fifty-first anniversary celebration is thus described in an 
article which appeared in the New York Express, May 18, 1853, 
and shows what prominent events these anniversaries were in the 
city’s busy life: 

Metropolitan Hall, in the hey-day of the Lind and the Sontag 
and Albani concerts, never presented a more brilliant appearance 
than it did last evening on the occasion of the celebration of the 
oldest literary society connected with Columbia College. The 
parquet and the dress circle were full of ladies, attended by their 
friends of the other sex, and the scene was one of rare attractive- 
ness and animation. Dodworth’s band was in attendance, and their 
performances, at the commencement of every exercise, and at the 
close of the performance, formed a delightful relief to the more 
grave proceedings of the evening. They played several different 
morceaux before the literary exercises commenced, and among them 
was the “ Philolexian March,” composed for the occasion and 
dedicated to the society by Mr. Harvey Dodworth—and a very 
pretty composition it was. This little preliminary concert termin- 
ated with Schubert’s beautiful “ Serenade,” most feelingly per- 
formed. The stringed band played the “ Sounds from Home” 
in the course of the evening, with much touching sweetness. In 
fact, this was one of the most pleasing features of the occasion. 
Fourteen pieces, bringing in all the various combinations of this 
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accomplished company, were given during the evening and with 
distinguished applause. 

On the platform we noticed Dr. King, President of Columbia 
College, on the right and left of whom were Mr. George C. Pennell, 
the newly-elected President of the society, and the poet of this 
anniversary, Mr. Thomas McCarty, also Profs. Anthon, Turner, 
Rev. Messrs. Morris (Principal of Trinity School) and Leonard, 
Garrett D. Van Wagenen, W. V. Brady, Esqs., and others. Just 
before the first exercise was commenced, Gen. Scott being discov- 
ered among the audience, was waited upon by the President of the 
society to the platform amidst the enthusiastic applause of the 
auditory. 

Including the presidential address of Mr. Pennell (which was 
very happy) and Mr. McCarty’s poem (the subject of which— 
“Memory ”—was very well treated), there were seven literary 
performances, all of which were of a very high order of composition 
and were admirably delivered. We were happy to notice a mani- 
fest improvement in this last particular since we had occasion 
before to speak of the Columbia College exhibitions. Where all 
were so truly creditable, it would be invidious to distinguish and 
we shall therefore content ourselves with saying that the speakers, 
other than those we have named, were John A. Kernochan (“ Sic 
transit gloria mundi”), Marvin R. Vincent (“ The Teacher’s Call- 
ing”), Herbert B. Turner (“ The Influence of Association ”— 
including a beautiful eulogium on woman), William G. Farrington 
(“ Civilization and Christianity Inseparable ”’), and Elias G. Drake, 
Jr. (“ Simplicity of True Manhood ”—including a very eloquent 
tribute to the character of Washington). 

All the addresses were received with great and marked favor, 
and among the modes of testifying approbation, the profuse bestow- 
ment of bouquets, wreaths and coronets, of superb flowers, by the 
ladies, on their favorites, was certainly the most graceful and ap- 
propriate. 

Just at the close, a voice from the crowded audience exclaimed 
“ Three cheers for the Hero of Cherubusco ” and they were given 
“with a will.” Gen. Scott bowed gracefully in acknowledgment 
and left the platform amidst the warmest applause. 


These anniversaries were probably still maintained by appro- 
priate functions but there is no further mention made of them. In 
recent years it has been the well established custom of the society 
to hold an annual banquet on some evening in the spring. 

The next item of interst is seen in a petition presented to the 
Board of Trustees of the College by the Philolexian Society in the 
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year 1855, requesting permission to elect one of its members to 
deliver an oration on its behalf at each recurring semi-annual ex- 
hibition of the college. To this petition the Trustees returned a 
favorable answer, making this restriction only, that the orator 
chosen should be a member of the Senior or Junior Class. This 
semi-annual exhibition immediately caught the popular fancy. The 
students showed the greatest interest in it; and, as it was consid- 
ered a very high honor to be the orator on this occasion, there was 
considerable rivalry and spirit shown in the competitions. At the 
first of these exhibitions, which took place in 1855, the orator was 
John Francis Walton. Among his successors as semi-annual ora- 
tors were, in 1867, George L. Rives; in 1878, William Milligan 
Sloane, and William Barclay Parsons, Jr., in 1879. These exhibi- 
tions were continued certainly as late as 1882. 

The Prize Fund owes its creation to the Class of 1853. Asa 
sequel to the semi-centennial, a scheme was drawn up by some of 
the older members to establish a prize fund of $1,500. In April, 
1852, as the records of the society read, it was resolved “ that a 
plan for the establishment of the society on a firmer foundation and 
for deriving from the newly-awakened interest of its former mem- 
bers, some lasting and permanent good,” be adopted. The sugges- 
tion was immediately taken up and carried through with vim and 
spirit. The actual work of raising the desired amount fell to the 
class of 1853,and the men through whose individual efforts this sum 
of money was raised, were William Allen Johnson, ’53, Abraham S. 
Jackson and Daniel Embury. Messrs. Hale and Smith also per- 
formed valuable service in collecting the sum. The highest praise 
should be bestowed upon those men who by their earnest, self- 
sacrificing endeavors gave to Philolexian a fund to establish prizes 
which has been not only the means of greatest enjoyment among 
the members, but has served so signally as a factor in perpetuating 
and making stronger the society. The endowment actually raised 
was $1,200. The sum thus accumulated was placed at seven per 
cent. interest; and it is the same rate of interest which the Univer- 
sity in its generosity still pays to the society today. 

There are three series of prizes awarded annually by the society, 
competition for which is oper™ only to the undergraduate members 
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of the society. The Prize Debate, for which three prizes are of- 
fered, takes place at the second regular meeting in April of each 
year. The competition for the two prizes which are awarded for 
the best orations delivered takes place on the first meeting in April. 
There are also two prizes awarded for the best original essays. The 
fund is entrusted to the care of three persons, to be selected by the 
society from graduate members, the chairman of the committee 
having been for many years the beloved Dean of the College, J. 
Howard Van Amringe, ’60. 

The character of the exercises which the society conducts has, 
since its institution, changed but little. The meetings have always 
been held weekly throughout the college term. Philolexian’s object 
has always been to “ improve its members in oratory, composition 
and forensic discussion.” This is the end which the society through- 
out all the years that have passed has kept steadily in view and the 
goal which its members have always labored to reach. The pro- 
gram has consisted ordinarily of an oration, two or more ex- 
tempore speeches, an essay and a debate in which sometimes all the 
members present join. 


V. Customs or THE Society: DEBATING 


There is recorded in the minutes of December 4, 1884, a gen- 
erous gift of two hundred and fifty dollars from two alumni, Henry 
N. Mills, ’80, and Robert M. Bull, 80. “ They give to the society,” 
so the President announced, “the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars annually for five years to be expended in prizes for the first 
and second best orations respectively.” The competition was open 
to all active members of the society and the donors imposed only 
the following restrictions on their gift. First, that there must be 
at least thirty members in the society ; and secondly, that there must 
be at least three competitors. At the anniversary exhibition of 
May 25, 1830, some unfortunate incident must have occurred, for a 
resolution and note is recorded “ denying the suffered insult to 
Prof. Renwick ” by Barzilli Slosson. The society adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in this connection : 


That this society heartily concurs in the frank disavowal by 
Mr. Slosson of even the remotest view in injuring the feelings or 
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insulting the character of Professor Renwick for whom they enter- 
tain the highest respect as a gentleman and whom they admire for 
his talents and extensive acquirements. 

Another record of this sort is recorded at a special meeting held 
in Dr. Drisler’s Lecture Room at 1 p. m. on March 17, 1870, when 
it was resolved that the chair appoint a committee to write to Dr. 
Alexander B. Mott, apologizing for the defacing of the busts in the 
Mott Memorial Library. On that committee were Stuyvesant Fish, 
Brander Matthews and Robert Arnold. The apology which was 
offered was accepted. 

Some of the old rules found in the constitution and by-laws of 
the society, are rather suggestive. Upon refusing to leave the room 
after adjourning or for divulging anything that happened in the 
meeting a fine of one hundred cents was imposed, or for a second 
offense, expulsion ensued. For being late there was a fine of six and 
one-quarter cents, while for absenting oneself from the meeting 
twenty-five cents was forfeited. If one neglected any duty that was 
assigned, twenty-five cents must be paid to the treasury as a penalty 
for the offense. For offering an insult to officers or for addressing 
the President when the floor was occupied, the fines were respec- 
tively fifty and twenty-five cents. If any member committed 
plagiarism, one dollar was the penalty, and a like amount was for- 
feited if one refused an election to any office; or leaving the room 
without permission. In the constitution of 1834 there was also a 
fine of twenty-five cents for disorderly behavior, or for disorder 
twelve and one-half cents; but the distinction between these two 
offences is not clearly defined. 

Of the many services which the society has rendered to the 
members of the University, the library which at one time the society 
owned must not be overlooked or forgotten. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discover any precise information in regard to the library of 
the society. Certain it is, however, that at one time, there were in 
the possession of the Philolexian Society from 1,500 to 2,000 books. 
There is but one catalogue, and that a very early one, which is extant. 
In this catalogue there are about 1,000 books mentioned, but it is 
known that this number was largely increased in later years. The 
library continued for many years, as late as 1852, in the rooms of 
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the society, and was then turned over and entrusted to the Uni- 
versity authorities. The books of the Philolexian library thus given 
to the University have not since been maintained as a distinct library 
but have been indiscriminately distributed in the various subjects 
and fields to which they belong. Now and then, when a book is 
called for, one is agreeably surprised when he opens it to find the 
old Philolexian name-plate still on its covers. 

One of the most curious and certainly one of the most interesting 
customs that ever existed in the society was the publication of two 
old periodicals, The Philolexian and The Philolexian Observer. 
Through the generosity of Bishop G. T. Bedell, who probably re- 
ceived the papers from his father, the manuscript was presented to 
the Philolexian Society by J. Muhlenberg Bailey on January 14, 
1884, and is now on the shelves of the Columbia Library. The 
entire collection is contained in one volume, and consists of one 
number of The Philolexian and twelve other manuscript papers of 
The Philolexian Observer.* 

The topics of the many debates which took place in the society 
directly reflect time and time again, as one would naturally suppose, 
the popular feelings of the times. The first debate of the Philo- 
lexian Society of which any record has been preserved, occurred on 
May 17, 1814, in the hall of Columbia College, on the question, 
“ Would it be expedient to extend the benefits of a liberal education 
to the female sex?” There were three speakers: James S. Roose- 
velt, Affirmant; John R. Mason, Opponent; Gregory T. Bedell, 
Respondent. All the merits and demerits of this much discussed 
question were threshed out by the speakers in carefully prepared 
orations. From this time on, although the records are incomplete, 
debates within the society, at its various meetings, continue. As we 
look over the list of subjects, we find one timely question that reads 
as follows: “ That the elevated railroad is a greater nuisance than 
a benefit.” 

The first mention of a joint debate did not arise until after the 
Barnard Society was organized. On Thursday, October 10, 1879, 
a resolution was adopted which provided for “ A conference com- 


*See W. A. Bradley, CoLtumpra University Quarterty, September, 1899, 
I, 358-360. 
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mittee of three to arrange a joint debate with the Peithologian and 
Barnard Societies.” Not until 1893 did debating acquire a new 
impetus at Columbia. This year may be stated to have inaugurated 
the present modern theory of debating at the University. After the 
resuscitation of the Philolexian Society and the consolidation with 
the shortly-lived Hamilton Literary Society, affairs were placed in 
a most prosperous condition. 

On December 7, the following resolution, one of the most im- 
portant acts in reference to debating ever consummated by Columbia 
men, was adopted. It was the suggestion of Philolexian men, and 
due credit for the enterprise must always be given to Philolexian’s 
sons. ‘“ We recommend,” so reads the resolution, “‘ the formation 
of the union of the under-graduate debating societies of Columbia 
College, under the name of the ‘ Columbia Union,’ and that three 
members from each society be elected each November to constitute 
a standing executive committee. ...” 

This Debating Union proved a remarkable success. To its 
members are entrusted the debating interests of the University. 
To say that these interests have been well cared for is a statement 
of the absolute truth. The Union as a body of undergraduate 
representatives, has accomplished more to place debating in the 
place which it should occupy in a university’s life than any other 
one factor. Now and then a so-called advisory board is consulted 
on important questions. In 1897 the Debating Union established a 
Freshman Society, which was disbanded in 1899 only to be again 
revived in the following year. The policy of continuing a Fresh- 
man Society seems excellent in theory, as it encourages Freshmen 
to become interested in debating, whereas otherwise no such interest 
might be aroused. In practice the scheme has proved successful. 

In 1895 an unsuccessful attempt was made to negotiate an 
intercollegiate debate with Chicago University. Not until 1897 
was Columbia represented in an intercollegiate debating contest. 
On the evening of March 19, 1897, the Harvard Forum was pitted 
against the Columbia University Debating Union. The debate, 
which took place at Carnegie Lyceum in this city, was on the sub- 
ject, “ Resolved, that the present method of electing United States 
Senators is preferable to election by popular vote.” Columbia suc- 
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cessfully sustained the negative of the debate, and was awarded the 
decision of the judges. The successful outcome of this debate re- 
sulted in the arrangement of three debates with the University of 
Chicago. Two out of the three debates were won by Columbia. 
In more recent years, Columbia has debated Cornell and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and these independent annual contests have 
now finally resulted in the formation of a triangular league com- 
posed of these three universities. The victory over Cornell in 1901 
was the first victory won by a Columbia team against Cornell since 
the university boat-race of June, 1895. 


VI. CoNcLUSION 


Such has been the history of the Philolexian Society of Columbia 
University. 

With love for the old society and gratitude for its benefits, 
the purpose of this sketch has been to portray those recollections 
which should be held most dear by Philolexian men. 

The remarkable influence which the societies once had upon 
student life has been a matter of comment elsewhere in this history. 
They were the center of student activity and energy. In all prob- 
ability, to a very large extent, they took the place of fraternities, 
which were not established at Columbia until 1836. In fact, even 
after that time, the importance of the two old societies cannot be 
overestimated. For many years they were controlled by fraternity 
men with a high degree of success. Included in the rolls of Philo- 
lexian are men whose names shall forever be proud possessions of 
the society. These men were the prominent leaders in those things 
which tend to produce the pleasures of students in a college career, 
and which create the memories which are the joys of older recol- 
lections. Columbia University of today owes much to these two 
old societies. Few, indeed, are possessed of the knowledge that 
the light blue and the white, the colors of Alma Mater, are due to 
the existence of Philolexian and Peithologian. The former 
claims the honor of the blue; the latter, of the white. As the 
two societies were the medium through which student senti- 
ment was expressed, when the time arose for the crystallization of 
that sentiment to be exhibited to the eyes of the college world, it is 
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not at all astonishing that the students of those days looked to the 
societies for the selection and choice of college colors. It was when 
Columbia became renowned for her prowess in athletics that the 
necessity for the choice of college colors became paramount. The 
selection was not long delayed. A combination of the light blue 
of Philolexian and the white of Peithologian was suggested; and 
the suggestion, meeting with great popularity, the colors were finally 
adopted as the emblem of the College. 

Of individuals and of classes, of their influence and personality, 
it is exceptionally difficult to speak. Individuals come and go; 
and classes enter and are graduated. The minutes of the society 
only show the recorded deeds of its members; but the history of 
the community bears testimony to the fact that the members of 
Philolexian have left upon its pages indelible impress. To those 
members who have passed from this life, who by their efforts have 
so largely contributed to present successes, the society lays at their 
bier its most humble offering. In deep veneration are the names 
of such men as Nathaniel F. Moore, 1802, David S. Jones, 1806, 
Benjamin Haight, 1811, Henry Anthon, 1813, Stuyvesant Fish, D. 
L. M. Peixotto, 1816, held in the highest esteem by the society. 

Probably one of the most brilliant speakers and the ablest de- 
bater of the sixties was Arthur P. Sturges of the Class of 1864. 
His brother, Henry C. Sturges, pays the following tribute to his 
memory : 

Arthur Pemberton Sturges entered college in the fall of 1861 
and graduated June, 1864. From the first he was a very active 
member of Philolexian, and the minutes of the society and the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, all bear witness to his zeal and talent. 
He was editor of The Philolexian Observer and was elected time 
after time to represent the society as their star speaker. He first 
obtained public recognition at the anniversary at Irving Hall, De- 
cember 19, 1862, in his masterly rendering of “ Shamus O’Brien,” 
and at subsequent anniversaries he wrote for and delivered before 
the societies the two poems of “ Johnnie McKay” and “ Donald 
Low.” Many now living will gladly bear witness to the delight 
with which they were received. He was a favorite pupil of George 
Vanderhoff and a hard student. On graduating he entered the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, but died before he could com- 
plete his course, greatly beloved by classmates and friends. 
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To many others, in like measure, the same praise of love and 
reverence of honor is due. Space alone prevents the eulogy of 
those whose memory will ever live in the lustre of the Sun towards 
which they lent their assistance. To those who fought for the 
cause of right in the noble struggle of the North and the South, 
to James Benkard, and William Augustus Boyd, both of the Class 
of ’61, with respect, in loving memory for their deeds, Philolexian 
renders honor. And to those of the present, the same meed of 
honor is offered. Philolexian thanks all for their services of love 
and assures them of the appreciation of their efforts of affection. 
To her statesmen, lawyers, physicians and ministers, to her authors, 
professors, scientists and jurists, to her honorary members, alumni 
and friends, her gratitude is freely given. Among the large num- 
ber are men whom as individuals we delight to honor. High in 
esteem does the society hold such members as Abram S. Hewitt, 
*42, Edward Mitchell, ’61, Julien T. Davies, ’66, Alfred T. Mahan, 
68, George L. Rives, ’68, William D. Foulke, ’69, Willard Bartlett, 
’69, Brander Matthews, ’71, John B. Pine, ’77, and William Bar- 
clay Parsons, ’79. Upon the respected Dean of Columbia College, 
her close friend and adviser for so many years, Philolexian’s praise 
is bestowed. Those of her representatives who have fought val- 
iantly for her fame, whether or not a victory was gained, who have 
labored so earnestly and put forward such honest endeavors for her 
success, she begs to accept her most sincere, cordial and heartfelt 
thanks. 

The men of recent years who have so remarkably guided her 
steps in her onward march, ought never to be forgotten. First and 
foremost is Joseph M. Proskauer, ’96, a coach of recognized ability, 
a versatile speaker, a skilled debater and able orator, as counsel and 
friend, a true Columbia man. Philolexian’s honor roll would be 
incomplete if mention were not made of him. To the classes of 
Columbia College which have contributed so vastly to her member- 
ship, which have aided her when aid was most needed, and to the 
members of those classes, she speaks a word of manifold gratitude. 
The men of the Class of ’99, by whose unselfish and ever loving 
assistance Philolexian’s fame has been enlarged, to P. E. Brodt, 
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’97, Charles Frederick Wheaton, ’97, Charles A. Baker, ’99, Bernard 
M. L. Ernst, ’99, Charles H. Tuttle, ’99, Melville J. France, 1900, 
Michael H. Cardozo, Jr., 1901, and Pendleton Dudley, 1902, one 
and all of these and the many others, Philolexian in Columbia’s 
name assures that the future will ever cherish their sincere devotion 
in preserving the ancient traditions of Philolexian. 

To those in charge of the society at the present time is 
left this glorious legacy of the past. They may well be proud 
of it, for it is a society which has done much good for its mem- 
bers, but is capable of doing far more. Let them always re- 
member its motto “ Surgam”’; let them ever be conscious of the 
high principles which have been exalted and maintained throughout 
all these years ; and if only they are true to the spirit of Philolexian, 
then the acme of her glory and fame has not yet been reached ; her 
Sun will shine far more brilliantly in the new century now opening 
than ever before, as we, who now celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Philolexian, bid her God speed for another century— 
forever a beacon of glory to her sons and to their Alma Mater, 


Columbia, the mother of us all. 
Ernest A. Carpozo 


CHURCHILL CARMALT, M.D. 


HE death of Dr. Churchill Carmalt, after a brief illness, on 
the evening of January 8, 1905, has deprived the University 
of one of its most faithful and efficient officers of instruction. 

Dr. Carmalt served since 1890 as assistant demonstrator of 
anatomy in the School of Medicine, and at the time of his death, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, was the senior officer of his 
rank in the Department. In charge of an important division of 
the section-teaching, and actively engaged in the practical work of 
the anatomical laboratory, he early proved his exceptional qualifi- 
cations as an instructor of undergraduates in medicine. Incisive, 
clear and comprehensive in his methods of presentation, admirably 
trained in his special field, and constantly in training, patient and 
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painstaking to a degree when circumstances demanded it, intolerant 
of superficial and incomplete work and meeting it, wherever en- 
countered, with the sharp edge of a wholesome criticism, his per- 
sonality and example reacted on his students as a stimulus to which 
they responded with their best efforts. As a teacher he stood for 
the highest development of his office, always basing the details of 
anatomical instruction on the broad and comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of structure, which transforms for the student a miscellaneous 
collection of facts, difficult to acquire if isolated, into the correlated 
parts of a complete system, in which the significance of the chain as 
a whole emphasizes the value and importance of the individual 
links. In this work no effort appeared too great to him, and he 
brought to the task a keen and inventive mind and great technical 
skill. No better evidence of the high appreciation and esteem in 
which his students held him could be offered than the simple and 
heartfelt words of the memorial in which the undergraduates of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons voiced their sense of grief and 
personal loss. 

Always thorough, and utilizing the material of the dissecting 
room with full appreciation of its value in scientific work, Carmalt 
began four years ago to devote a large part of his time to anatomical 
investigation. The results of an exhaustive research on the mor- 
phology of the salivary structures, brought to a successful close 
during the first half of the present academic year, were presented at 
the last meeting of the Association of American Anatomists at 
Philadelphia in a brilliant and thoroughly rounded contribution, 
which will prove of lasting value and rank as a classical memoir on 
the subject. At the time of his death he had made considerable 
progress in investigating problems of the lymphatic system, obtain- 
ing results which promised much for the future. 

With him research was evidently a work of love, and it proved 
a constantly increasing attraction for him. He was spendidly en- 
dowed for it, approaching it with a clear perception of purpose, 
indefatigable patience, great mechanical and technical skill, and a 
mind capable of sound and unbiased interpretation and generaliza- 
tion. It became a pleasure and an inspiration to observe the per- 
severance, ability and clean-cut thought called forth from him by a 
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problem. These years seemed to those who knew him well the best 
and most fully developed of his life, coinciding with his marriage 
and the establishment of a remarkably congenial and happy family 
life. Their close brought to him shortly before the end evidence 
that the value of his work had met with due recognition outside 
of his own University in a call from a sister institution to high 
academic rank and responsibility. Short as these years appear in 
retrospect, they have made Carmalt’s memory one to be cherished 
by his associates at large, as that of a colleague commanding their 
highest respect and esteem by the force of his character and ability. 
Those who best knew him, in the bond of close and loyal friendship, 
mourn him as few are mourned. 

An honest man, in the full beauty of a productive and useful 
life, has gone to his rest, leaving the lasting impress of his work 
and his example as a permanent force in the higher development of 
his profession and his University. 

GeorGE S. HUNTINGTON 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE sixth annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities was held at Baltimore, January 12, 13 and 14. 
All the fifteen members, viz., the University of California, the 
Catholic University, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Yale Universities, were represented by dele- 
gations of from one to four members. The total number of dele- 
gates was twenty-six, and among them were Presidents Hadley, 
Hall, Harper, Remsen and Van Hise. 

Papers were presented on behalf of Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Virginia and Wisconsin Universities. The first of these on “ The 
organization of higher technical education ” was read by Professor 
Howe of Columbia at the second session. It was a plea for the 
association of the higher technical schools with the universities, not 
merely from motives of economy, but because of the reciprocal 
benefits derived from personal intercourse between the professors 
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and students of applied science and the professors and students in 
other departments.* In the ensuing discussion it appeared that 
the general sentiment, alike in the private and the state universities, 
was fully in sympathy with Professor Howe’s conclusions. Dele- 
gates from several universities briefly described the past experiences 
and present policies of their respective institutions. It appears that 
in many instances technical training is still given only in the later 
years of a four-year scientific curriculum parallel with the college, 
but that there is a growing tendency to give the engineering de- 
grees on graduate work only, after the attainment of the bachelor’s 
degree in science. Attempts to require one or two years of pre- 
liminary liberal education have encountered much opposition, and 
in a number of institutions the plan has been found impracticable. 
Attempts to inject liberal studies into lengthened scientific and tech- 
nical curricula have not appealed strongly to the public. Although 
the few students who have pursued such curricula have by their 
attainments and by their subsequent success amply justified the 
lengthening of the course, the great majority of students prefers the 
shorter period of purely scientific training. Some progress has 
been made in organizing graduate research work in applied science 
for the master’s and doctor’s degrees. Professor Howe explained 
that it was the desire of the authorities at Columbia to require, as 
soon as it should seem practicable, a more extended preliminary 
training of a liberal character; referred to the attempt to encourage 
such preliminary studies by the six-year combined course; and 
stated that graduate research work after the attainment of the 
engineering degrees was developing at Columbia to a very encour- 
aging extent. 

The third session was devoted to the topic of “ Co-instruction 
in the graduate schools.” Papers were read by Professor Small 
of Chicago University and by President Hall of Clark University. 
Professor Small had addressed questions to all the universities in- 
cluded in the Association and presented statistical results as well 
as some of the more interesting expressions of individual opinion. 
Four of the fifteen members, viz., the Catholic University, Johns 


* Professor Howe’s paper is printed in part in this number of the QuaRTERLY, 
PP. 159-167. 
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Hopkins, Princeton and Virginia Universities, admit no women 
to graduate courses, except that at Johns Hopkins women are ad- 
mitted to the medical school. Of the other universities, some 
admit women to all departments, all admit them to the non-pro- 
fessional graduate schools. The percentage of women in these 
schools varies from 11.4 at Yale to 44.6 at California. The per- 
«centage of women is greatest in arts and literature, but California 
alone reports an excess of women even in these courses (56 per 
cent. in 1903-04). The percentage of women who attain the doc- 
tor’s degree is everywhere much lower than the total percentage of 
graduate women students. Professor Small could find no evidence, 
either in official reports or in individual letters, that graduate co- 
instruction anywhere presented anything in the nature of a problem. 

President Hall’s paper dealt rather with the higher education of 
women than with co-instruction; although, in asserting his belief 
that the mental characteristics and aptitudes of women differ from 
those of men and that it is of the highest importance to discover in 
what lines of research women equal or possibly excel men, he neces- 
sarily implied that the ideal higher education of women is not to 
be attained by treating them like men. He stated that for women 
the problems of pure philosophy hardly exist; that in the more 
empirical fields of psychology they have shown great aptitude for 
research by the methods of observation and experiment; that as 
compilers of the literatures of special topics they seem almost peer- 
less; that in the education of children woman exhibits something 
like creative genius, and that the best the male pedagogue can do 
is “to watch her ways and devices as he observes the great phe- 
nomena of nature, and then objectify, systematize and record them.” 
Of other departments he said that he had no right to speak: “ but 
we all know that girls often have rare gifts for literature, for lan- 
guage and expression, for arts and even for mathematics, while very 
few excel in science.” He thought that the greatest danger in the 
American system of higher education was revealed in the fact “ that 
twenty years after graduation about one-half of the graduates of 
three women’s colleges and about one-fourth of the graduates of 
nine eastern colleges for men are unmarried.” Some of the women 
seeking the doctor’s degree “ illustrate Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
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splendid individuation developed at the expense of genesis.” In 
the ensuing discussion it appeared that because of the smaller per- 
centage of women who attain the doctorate there was a growing 
tendency to give preference to men in the award of fellowships. 
On behalf of the University of Virginia it was stated that qualified 
women would probably soon be admitted to graduate study. As 
regards co-instruction in the Hopkins medical school, it was stated 
that the percentage of women was small and was not increasing, 
but that some of them were among the ablest students. It was 
asserted by one speaker that in spite of equal opportunities no 
women were reaching the first rank either as practitioners of 
medicine or as investigators. It was denied, however, by another 
speaker, that women had yet attained equal opportunities, either in 
hospitals, clinics or laboratories. 

At the fourth session papers were presented on “ The opportuni- 
ties for higher instruction and research in state universities.” 
President Van Hise of Wisconsin University asserted that the op- 
portunities for higher instruction and research in some state uni- 
versities were already as great as in the average of private institu- 
tions of similar resources. In several instances the incomes, already 
large, were growing rapidly. The appropriations for the universi- 
ties of Michigan, California, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Ohio in 1903-04 were two and a half times 
as large as the appropriations made in 1898-99; in 1903-04 the 
four universities at the head of this list had each an income between 
$750,000 and $900,000, while the other five had each an income 
between $400,000 and $500,000; and the period of rapid expansion 
is apparently nowhere near its climax. These incomes are in large 
part given without restriction as to division between instruction and 
productive scholarship; and in many departments a sufficient num- 
ber of men are engaged in higher instruction and research to give 
a favorable environment for such work. “In the future,” Presi- 
dent Van Hise concluded, “ the state universities will be in a much 
stronger position with reference to advanced instruction and re- 
search than at present.” 

Professor Page of the University of Virginia said that the 
southern states were far behind those of the north-central and 
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western divisions in facilities for higher instruction. This has 
been due in part to poverty, but in some southern states the grave 
mistake has been made of dividing the appropriations for so-called 
higher education among several institutions. In Virginia no less 
than six such institutions draw support from the state. In thirteen 
south-Atlantic and south-central states graduate courses are now 
offered leading to the A.M. degree; in four of these, viz., Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina and Mississippi, the degree of Ph.D. 
is conferred upon the usual conditions. From the time when the 
Ph.D. degree was first given in course till 1904—the periods vary- 
ing in the several universities from two to twenty-eight years—the 
University of Virginia has conferred 35 such degrees and the other 
three have conferred 18. The incomes of the thirteen southern 
state universities in which graduate instruction is offered were 
doubled between 1897 and 1902. 

In the discussion which followed attention was called to the 
reflex influence upon eastern universities of the development of 
advanced work in the western states. It was asserted that the area 
from which some of the eastern institutions draw their students 
was narrowing and that they were becoming more local in character. 
President Van Hise noted an interesting development in the rela- 
tions between the state universities and the independent colleges. 
The rapid increase of students in the undergraduate departments 
of the universities was lessening the proportion of energy and of 
funds available for advanced work, and an effort was being made 
to throw off upon the independent colleges the work of at least the 
first two undergraduate years. The fact was also noted that in 
the West research was especially active in the natural sciences, but 
it was emphatically asserted that the policy of the western state 
universities was to encourage research in all lines. Broader ques- 
tions touched upon were the advisability of insisting strictly upon 
productive scholarship as a condition for appointment to university 
faculties, and the expediency of giving productive scholars com- 
plete relief from work of instruction. It was asserted that a non- 
productive instructor was sometimes a very active cause of produc- 
tion in others; and it was stated that the experiment of complete 
relief from teaching had in some cases been disastrous. 
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On several important questions of policy, referred at the pre- 
ceding conference to the executive committee, that committee re- 
ported and the Association took action. The following recom- 
mendations were adopted: that the Association should deal with 
advanced instruction as a whole, as contrasted with collegiate in- 
struction ; that other institutions should from time to time be elected 
to membership; that no formal declaration of principles as to eligi- 
bility, other than the announced purposes of the organization, and 
no definite numerical limitation of membership seemed to be neces- 
sary. A further recommendation that no additional institutions 
be elected members at this time was accepted without dissent. In 
taking this conservative attitude the committee and the Association 
were doubtless influenced by the action of the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Berlin, which recently recommended to the 
Prussian minister of education that graduate study in any of the 
institutions included in the Association of American Universities 
should be accepted, to the extent of three semesters, as a compli- 
ance with the requirement of three years’ university residence for 
the doctorate of philosophy. 

A recommendation that the president of the Carnegie Institution 
be invited to be present at all future meetings was unanimously 
adopted—it being explained that this resolution did not make the 
Carnegie Institution itself a member of the Association. A recom- 
mendation that the Association henceforth hold biennial sessions 
was rejected by a very large majority. 

For the following year the presidency of the Association was 
conferred upon the University of Wisconsin, the vice-presidency 
upon Cornell University. The secretaryship, a quinquennial office, 
remains with Columbia. Stanford and Princeton Universities were 
elected as the additional members of the executive committee. To 
this committee was referred the determination of the date and place 
of the 1906 conference, with a suggestion that it should be held 
west of the Alleghanies. 

The vote of thanks to the university visited, although worded 
with unusual warmth, failed to express fully the general apprecia- 
tion, on the part of the delegates, of the hospitality shown them by 
the president and trustees of the Johns Hopkins University and by 
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other Baltimoreans. The genial invitation extended to the Asso- 
ciation at the Maryland Club dinner, to meet always in Baltimore, 
could, in this imperfectly arranged world, be taken no more seri- 
ously than a courteous Spaniard’s conveyance to his guest of his 
house and all its contents; but had it been possible to enter into 
such an arrangement, the perpetuity of the Association would have 
been assured beyond a doubt—at least until it had worn out its 
welcome in Maryland. 
MuNROE SMITH 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In view of the fact that Columbia University led the way in arrang- 
ing for a convocation week during which meetings of scientific and 
learned societies could be conveniently and profitably held,* it is inter- 
esting to note the active part taken by members 
of the various faculties in the proceedings of the 
several associations, which held their meetings just after Christmas in 
Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere. Some ac- 
count of the sessions may be found below (pp. 204-206). 


Convocation Week 


At the meeting of the American Historical Association held in Chi- 
cago, December 28-30, a round table was arranged with the aim of 
discussing the historical dissertations submitted for the doctor’s degree. 
Prof. George B. Adams of Yale opened the dis- 
cussion by suggesting that a new higher degree be 
introduced which should be given in recognition of work done by 
especially able students who have already taken the doctor’s degree. 
This, he believes, would enable the universities to encourage really 
advanced research which could not be expected of the ordinary 
doctorandus. It would also justify our frankly admitting that the doc- 
tor’s dissertation was not primarily a Beitrag but an academic achieve- 
ment, a “ chef d’oeuvre” required for admission to the guild. It need 
not take up a new theme or claim to advance historic science, but need 
only be a scholarly reconsideration, based upon a thorough knowledge 
of the sources, of some more or less important topic. The speakers who 
followed Mr. Adams all deprecated the idea of a new higher degree. 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, cited the elaborate dissertations, submitted 
to the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia as examples of the 
high grade of work done by candidates for the doctor’s degree. The 
chief interest of the discussion was centered however about the mas- 
ter’s degree. Professor Howard, of the University of Nebraska, and 
Professor Hodder, of the University of Kansas, reported that they re- 
fused to recommend students for the doctor’s degree as they felt 
that only the largest and best equipped institutions should grant it. 
They were doing all they could on the other hand to raise the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts. In this, however, they were 

* Cf. CotumBiA UNIVERSITY QuarRTERLY, March, 1903; V, 194. 
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impeded by the easy terms upon which certain large eastern universi- 
ties awarded this degree after one year of residence to all those 
holding baccalaureate degrees, no matter how scanty the preparation 
which that might imply. In some cases in the east, as they alleged, no 
thesis was required for the degree. It seems clear therefore that in 
the ever stricter rules established by Columbia for those aspiring to 
the master’s degree, we are assisting the less completely equipped 
institutions to maintain their high standard, and are reenforcing the 
highly laudable self-control which leads some at least of those institu- 
tions to refrain from granting the higher degree for which they modestly 


feel that they have not the prerequisites, especially in the matter of 
libraries. 


Baron Speck von Sternburg, the German Ambassador, described re- 
cently the negotiations for an exchange of professors between German 
and American universities. A more immediately practical step towards 
academic comity between the two nations has been 
taken in a recent action of the philosophical faculty 
of the University of Berlin, which announces officially that graduate 
work done in any one of the fifteen institutions comprised within the 
Association of American Universities shall henceforth be accepted as 
equivalent to work achieved in residence at a German university. The 
only restriction made upon candidacy for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy is that at least three semesters shall be kept in actual residence 
at a German university ; the remainder of the normal period of three 
years, or six semesters, however, may be taken in one or more of the 
American universities specified. 

This action, it need scarcely be pointed out, is not only a singularly 
definite recognition from a conservative source of the worth of grad- 
uate instruction in our universities, but it is also important for its bear- 
ing on higher education in both countries. Henceforth, for instance, 
the German student of sociology and economics who is desirous of 
hearing American authorities on these subjects, and of observing 
American conditions upon the spot, can matriculate at an American 
university for a longer or a shorter period, as he may choose, without 
loss of academic status at home. With the continually increasing in- 
terests in matters American in Germany, it is probable that students 
who later on are to enter the public service, or are destined to fill pro- 
fessional chairs in Gymnasium or university, will be eager to avail 
themselves of so excellent an opportunity to acquire an expert knowl- 
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edge, hitherto only obtained at considerable inconvenience. The pres- 
ence of German students of this kind in our lecture rooms would have, 
too, in conceivable cases, a tonic effect which surely would not be detri- 
mental to the quality of our graduate courses. 

For the American student the advantages accruing through the new 
arrangement are not particularly new ; most of them he has had, to all 
intents and purposes, before. The gain in this direction is rather to 
the cause of graduate instruction in America than to the individual 
American student on his Wanderjahr. A concomitant action of the 
Berlin faculty is that the bachelor’s degree of any American institution 
will hereafter be accepted at matriculation as equivalent to the testi- 
monium maturitatis of the Gymnasium or the Oberrealschule. Al- 
though this is a sweeping and somewhat uncritical action—since the 
greater universities in America by no means accept the bachelor’s 
degree of all American colleges as the unquestioned basis for matricu- 
lation for the higher degrees—it is in the right direction. At the pres- 
ent time, in many German universities, it is perfectly possible for an 
American to matriculate on so unacademic a certification as his pass- 
port, or even on no certificate at all, and thus to become a qualified 
candidate for the doctor’s degree without having had any previous 
academic training whatever. This latitude has, it is needless to say, 
worked against high standards in American institutions, by making it 
possible for a student readily to secure abroad a standing denied him 
at home. What has probably not been suspected in Germany itself, 
but is none the less true, is that such laxness has tended steadily to 
depreciate the value of the German doctorate in America. That degree 
is felt, in our academic circles at least, to demand a careful scrutiny 
as to its inherent value in every individual case. Thus this reform of 
the procedure of matriculation at Berlin at once brings it conveniently 
into line with our American practicé, and tends to rehabilitate the 
German doctorate as an article of exportation. 

The establishment of a minimum period of three semesters of actual 
residence in Germany safeguards the degree from the German point of 
view, but it is at the same time a certain concession to the intending 
doctor, since, although it has been nominally possible for the American 
student to complete requirements for the degree at the end of that 
period of study in most universities, the actual promotion has often 
been grudgingly conceded. 

In connection with the recent suggestion of the German Emperor 
that a system of interchange be set up between the members of the 
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corps of instruction of the German and the American universities, this 
even more definite action of the greatest of the German universities in 
the direction of educational reciprocity is significant of an old order 
changing. The dictatorship in education, so long assumed, and rightly 
assumed, to be held by Germany, has at last made way for a still 
broader and more liberal construction of that Lehrfreitheit and Lern- 
fretheit which has made German university instruction an ideal for the 
world. That this entente cordiale has proceeded in our particular di- 
rection and on German initiative is proof positive, so far as expert 
opinion can give it, that the storm and stress which has evolved in the 
last two decades a real university system in America out of the chaos 
that preceded it, has not been in vain. What the University of Berlin 
has thus begun, it should not be difficult for the other German universi- 
ties in their turn to carry out. The new system of international inter- 
change, as well of the student who teaches as of the student who is 
taught will, when properly adjusted, not only add in its way a new 
element of value to academic education, both here and yonder, but it 
will inevitably prove a long step toward that unification of the highest 
education which, whatever its environment and however different its 
details, should make it essentially the same in spirit and effect in all 
the progressive nations. 


Professor Tombo’s statistics as to the absolute and relative growth 
of Columbia College in number of students are exceedingly instructive. 
The reason why we all desire so greatly to have a larger body of under- 
graduates at Columbia is worth careful analysis. 
It is not that the mere fact of greater numbers 
would enable us to give our college students a more thorough educa- 
tion, for, in many instances, comparatively small colleges, like ours, 
have shown themselves rather better fitted to train young men than 
much larger institutions; and, taking the country up and down, the 
greatest reputations have been won by small colleges. Such institu- 
tions have, however, almost invariably been isolated or independent 
colleges, rather than colleges that form part of a university, and, speak- 
ing generally, country colleges rather than city colleges. It would 
appear, therefore, that our desires for a distinct increase in the number 
of our undergraduates are based on three main reasons. First, our 
system of departmental and faculty organization would enable us to 
train a much larger body of young men and women without necessi- 
tating any change of methods, and probably without proportionate 
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additional expenditure. Second, it is impossible to conceive of our 
getting a strong hold on the enormous and unwieldy community in 
which we are placed through a small number of alumni. And third, 
and perhaps most particularly, we need for the stability of our own 
graduate instruction a much larger corps of students trained under a 
given definite system of instruction. The main strength in graduate 
instruction at Yale and Harvard lies in the fact that so large a per- 
centage of their graduate students come directly from their own under- 
graduate body. These men are all trained in the same way: they 
form a body; they set a standard. The small extent to which we draw 
from our own undergraduates forces us to lose a not inconsiderable 
amount of time in consolidating and unifying an aggregation of men 
and women drawn from widely scattered colleges. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that we are nearly at the point where our under- 
graduate colleges will be of direct service to us. We now have goo 
undergraduates, even without counting those at Teachers College. 
The point at which college students begin to be of direct advantage to 
the graduate and professional schools we might roughly guess to be 
about 1,000. Between that point, which we have almost reached, and 
an undergraduate body of 2,000, seem to lie the greatest possibilities of 
effectiveness. So far as we can judge, it seems clear that our colleges 
have not yet shown themselves capable of handling a larger number 
than this with anything like success. It is apparent, therefore, that as 
a college we are just entering the zone of greatest efficiency. 


The appointment of a new director of the Metropolitan Museum is 
a matter of great moment not only to the City in general but to Colum- 
bia in particular, since the relations between our new School of Fine 
The New Director of the Atts and the Museum should be of the greatest 
Metropolitan Museum of advantage to both institutions. The satisfaction 
Art which is created by the choice of a cultivated and 
trained man to the leadership of the Museum, is, therefore, tempered 
by curiosity as to what there may be, not of limitation, but of predis- 
position and special interest in his mental attitude. The manager of a 
great and increasingly useful museum, like that at South Kensington, 
must be a broad-minded man ; but breadth of mind does not, necessarily, 
preclude clearly defined preferences. Such preferences may easily be 
found in the writings of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. He is an Orient- 
alist and his interest centers chiefly on India. 
In 1875-1876 he held the office of resident architect to the British 
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Embassy in Persia, and took advantage of this opportunity to insti- 
tute a thorough study of the then imperfectly understood relation of 
ancient Persian architecture to the Roman, Byzantine and Saracenic 
styles, especially in the development of certain details, like the dome 
resting on pendentives and the honey-comb pendentive itself. He made 
most interesting discoveries also in the history of Persian domestic 
architecture, the principles of which have been fairly persistent for many 
centuries. A valuable result of these investigations was the conclusion 
that many Persian forms are derived from Tartar-Chinese sources. 

In 1880 he began the important reorganization of the Indian section 
of the South Kensington Museum. Acting on the suggestion of Dr. 
Royle, the East Indian Company had begun, at its house in Leadenhall 
street, a miscellaneous museum, which should illustrate the products 
and manufactures of India. This collection had increased materially 
in size and importance in the period between its migrations, first to 
Fife House, and later to the India Office. In 1880, when it was taken 
over by the South Kensington Museum, it had become large and 
important, but was still incomplete and heterogeneous. Mr. C. Purdon 
Clarke was commissioned to reorganize it, and was sent to India to 
secure material for its completion. 

His work for two years in India was conducted in an extremely 
broad and intelligent manner, and beside accomplishing its main object 
led to the interesting general conclusion that none of the ornamental 
arts of India are native to the soil. The ornament of the Punjab has 
its origin in Greece, that of Bombay in Egypt, through Assyria. Bengal 
was strongly influenced by China. Cashmere preserves much Greek 
dignity. The rock-cut temples bear a strong resemblance to Egyptian 
tombs. His conclusions were largely drawn from study of the actual 
work of modern artisans. He was much assisted by the Chaldean 
investigations of Sir George Birdwood. 

The most important of Mr. C. Purdon Clarke’s additions to the 
Indian section were in the field of Moghul art. 

In 1891 occurred the exhibition of Oriental carpets held by the 
Commercial Museum of Vienna, to which were brought specimens from 
every great collection in Europe. To perpetuate this priceless assem- 
blage the Commercial Museum published, under the auspices of various 
ministries, a superb monograph illustrated by a vast number of photo- 
gtaphs and colored plates. Leading specialists in Europe were invited 
to contribute introductory chapters, and among them was Mr. C. Pur- 
don Clarke, who represented England, and wrote the chapter entitled 
“ Tapis d’Orient.” 
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The importance of this contribution as bearing on the career of Sir 
C. Purdon Clarke, who was, by the way, knighted in 1902, lies in the 
prodigious amount of research shown, and the thorough mastery of 
detail, not displayed, but suggested. Every rug market in Asia seems 
to have been visited and ransacked by this tireless investigator. 

The South Kensington Museum is, by intention, industrial, and it is 
quite proper that partiality should be shown toward Oriental art; but 
recent visitors to London have not noticed any falling off in other 
departments. The Italian section, one of the finest in Europe, has, 
certainly, gained greatly by such additions as the models of the 
Portinari Chapel and the Sacristy of San Satiro at Milan. 

We may conclude with this pleasant testimonial of the editors of 
the Burlington Magazine. “The Museum is governed, under the board 
of education, by a director, and it would be difficult to find a director 
more devoted to its interests, more untiring in the performance of the 
many and onerous duties of the position, more courteous and ready 
to give every facility to those who wish to use the museum, than the 
present holder of this office.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


During Convocation Week the American Historical Association, 
the American Economic Association and the new Political Science 
Association—the offspring of both the Historical and Economic Asso- 
ciations—all met in Chicago and held several joint sessions. The Rey- 
nolds Club of the University of Chicago furnished a peculiarly delight- 
ful place of concourse and never perhaps have learned societies come 
together under more favorable auspices. 

Professor Goodnow read his presidential address upon the work 
of the American Political Science Association. Professor Sloane 
spoke before the Historical Association on the contrasts of political 
theory and practice in France under the Convention, Professor Robin- 
son participated in the discussion in regard to the doctor’s dissertation 
and Professor Seager took part in the discussion before the Economic 
Association of the Economic History of the United States to be under- 
taken by the Carnegie Institution. 

The Archzological Institute of America, of which the Hon. Seth 
Low was president during a considerable part of the time of his 
presidency of Columbia University and of which he is now one of the 
honorary vice-presidents, held a general meeting December 28-30 in 
Boston and Cambridge. Professor Wheeler, as chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, presided at the session of that committee on December 29. 
During the sessions for the reading of papers Professor Egbert dis- 
cussed “ Fasti recently found at Teano,” and Dr. Tonks “ Exekias: 
a master of the black-figured style.” The meeting was also attended 
by Professors Perry and Earle. Professor Wheeler delivered one of 
the addresses at the opening session, at which the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Institute was appropriately celebrated. 

Before the Modern Language Association which met at Providence, 
Professor Brander Matthews read a paper on “ A museum gallery for 
the study of the drama.” Dr. Holbrook also prepared a paper, read 
by another, on “ The farce of Pathelin.” In attendance from Columbia 
were Professors Thomas, Cohn, G. R. Carpenter and Messrs. R. 
Tombo, Sr., Remy, Jordan and Hathaway. 

At the fourth meeting of the Philosophical Association at Phila- 
delphia, December 28-30, papers were presented by Columbia officers 
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of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, as follows: Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge: “ The nature of consciousness.” Professor Lord: 
“ Gambling as play: its nature and the moral character of it.” Dr. 
Sheldon: “The metaphysical status of universals.” Dr. Montague: 
“ The relational theory of consciousness.” Dr. Miller: “The mutual 
isolation of minds.” Dr. Hughes: “Is there a distinct logic of his- 
torical construction?” Professor Dewey was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association at Philadelphia, December 28-30, papers were presented 
by officers of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology as follows: 
Professor Cattell: “ Examinations, grades and credits.” Dr. Wood- 
worth and Mr. Bruner: “Some sex differences.” Dr. Woodworth 
and Mr. Marsh: “ Motor correlations.” Dr. Miller: “A field for 
the study of temperament.” Mr. Henmon: “ The time of perception 
as a measure of differences in sensations.” Mr. Dearborn: “ The 
fixation pauses of the eye in reading.” Mr. William Harper Davis, 
formerly assistant in Psychology at Columbia University, and now 
instructor in Philosophy at Lehigh University was elected secretary in 
place of Professor Farrand resigned. 

Before the Anthropological Section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science Dr. Woodworth and Mr. Bruner pre- 
sented a paper on “ Anthropometric work at the St. Louis Exposition,” 
and Professor Thorndike one on “ The physical resemblances of twins.” 

The following papers were also presented by officers of Columbia 
during the recent Convocation Week at the Philadelphia meetings: 

The American Morphological Society.—Prof. T. H. Morgan: “ The 
effect of low temperature on the development of the frog’s egg,” and 
“Further experiments on self-fertilization in Ciona.” 

The Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of America.—Prof. H. 
Jacoby: “ Use of the method of least squares to decide between con- 
flicting hypotheses,” and “ Tables for the reduction of astronomical 
photographs.” 

The American Physical Society —Dr. F. L. Tufts: “ The ratio of 
electrical and gravitational forces,” and “The relation between elec- 
trical conductivity and the rate of gas consumption in the ordinary gas- 
flame.” 

The Association of American Anatomists.—Dr. Churchill Carmalt: 
“The morphology of the salivary glands.” Dr. A. S. Vosburgh: 
“ The inguinal and femoral fascia.” Dr. E. A. Spitzka: “ Report of 
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a study of the brains of six eminent scientists and scholars, together 
with a brief description of the skull of one of them.” Prof. G. S. 
Huntington, in conjunction with C. F. W. McClure: “ Demonstration 
of the types of bronchial and arterial distribution in the mammalian 
lung.” (From the morphological collections of Columbia and Prince- 
ton Universities. ) 

The American Physiological Society—Dr. G. M. Meyer and Prof. 
W. J. Gies: “A study of the coloring matters in the purple pitcher 
plant (Sarracenia purpurea).” Dr. E. R. Posner and Prof. W. J. 
Gies: “A further study of protagon.” Prof. F. S. Lee: “Some of 
the physical phenomena of muscle fatigue.” Prof. F. S. Lee (for H. 
Emerson): ‘ Demonstration of a new water manometer.” 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Science Teachers’ 
Association, held at Syracuse, December 27-29, the following papers 
were presented: Prof. W. Hallock: “ Science study parallel with nature 
study, and “ Are we justified in demanding a second year in the high 
schools?” Dr. F. L. Tufts: “ Physics teaching in Germany.” Dr. G. 
B. Pegram: “ Experimental demonstration of some of the phenomena 
of radio-activity.” 

*x* * * 

The philosophical faculty of the University of Berlin recently 
adopted a regulation in accordance with which the baccalaureate degree 
acquired at an American university will be recognized as the equivalent 
of the German testimonium maturitatis. In order to have graduate 
work pursued at an American university credited by the philosophical 
faculty toward the three years of study prescribed by the University 
of Berlin for the degree of Ph.D., a candidate must have taken his 
graduate work at one of the institutions represented in the Association 
of American Universities, which includes the Catholic University of 
America, the University of California, the University of Chicago, 
Clark University, Columbia University, Cornell University, Harvard 
University, Johns Hopkins University, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, the University of Virginia, the University of 
Wisconsin and Yale University. The candidate must, however, have 
been in residence at a German University for at least three semesters. 


*x* * * 


Louis Rouillion, Adjunct Professor of Manual Training in Teachers 
College, has been given leave of absence in order to enable him to accept 
the appointment of Chief Inspector of Technical Education for Ireland. 
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The appointment was brought about by Sir Horace Plunkett, who has 
several times been a visitor to Teachers College. 


x * * 


At the “ University Day” exercises of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, held on February 22, 1905, Professor Robert Simpson Wood- 
ward, President of the Carnegie Institute, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science. 

On the evening of April 4 the colleagues of Professor Woodward 
at the University will join in giving a dinner in his honor at Del- 
monico’s. The guests of the evening, in addition to Dr. Woodward, 
will be Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, the former President of the Carnegie 
Institution, Dr. John S. Billings and Mr. Elihu Root, the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Trustees of the Institution, and Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie. 
x* * * 


The plan of South Field, facing this page, is intended to accompany 
Mr. Pine’s article on the two new dormitories (pp. 167-169). The 
plan illustrates the location of Livingston and Hartley Halls as well 
as of the proposed College Hall with reference to other buildings ulti- 
mately to be erected on South Field. 
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THE TRUSTEES 


December Meeting.—A collection of 
scientific instruments, formerly the 
property of Ernest Kempton Adams 
(E.E. 1897 and A.M. 1808), of- 
fered to the University by his 
father, Edward D. Adams of New 
York, was accepted with thanks, and 
it was voted to accept the proposal 
of Mr. Adams, made in his deed of 
gift, to establish in Columbia Univer- 
sity the Ernest Kempton Adams Fund 
for Physical Research, by the gift to 
the University of $70,000 par value 
of Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, general lien three per cent. gold 
bonds, due January 1, 2047, the same 
to be received at a present valuation 
of $50,000. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Messrs. James Speyer, 
Jacob H. Schiff and Professor J. 
Dyneley Prince, for their gift to the 
University of a collection of twenty- 
two illuminated Persian and Arabic 
manuscripts. 

The statutes were amended by add- 
ing a section establishing the “ Gotts- 
berger Fellowship,” and __ several 
amendments were proposed. 

The Finance Committee reported 
that, under the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Fayerweather will case, the corpora- 
tion would receive one-twentieth of 
the residuary estate, and that under 
the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in the Phcenix will case the corpora- 
tion would take one-third of the real 
estate left by the testator; and the 
Committee was authorized to dispose 
of the interest of this corporation in 
any and all lands belonging to the 


LEGISLATION 


estate of the late Charles B. Beck of 
the Class of ’77. 

The President laid before the Board 
a plan for the reorganization of the 
Department of Architecture and the 
course of study. 

The following nominations by the 
Administrative Board of Extension 
Teaching were confirmed: Thomas 
Whitney Surette, music; Frank Wad- 
leigh Chandler, languages and litera- 
ture; Mari Ruef Hofer, music; Wen- 
dell Douglas Volk, domestic art; 
Daniel Gregory Mason, music; Shir- 
ley Barnes, physical education; Bella 
Conger, physical education. 


January Meeting—Mr. Rives was 
reelected Chairman, and Mr. Pine, 
Clerk of the Trustees. The follow- 
ing-named Trustees were elected to 
fill vacancies on Committees: Mr. 
Kennedy on the Committee on Fi- 
nance, Mr. Low on the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds, Rev. Dr. Coe 
on the Committee on Honors, Dr. 
Cheesman on the Committee on Edu- 
cation, and Mr. Silliman on the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $10,000 for the equipment of 
an electro-chemical laboratory; also 
to Mrs. Cornelia Eaton of New York, 
for her gift of $5,000 to be added to 
the Carpentier Professorship of Pedi- 
atrics Fund; also to the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Company of Wav- 
erly Park, N. J., for their gift of 
twenty-four electrical measuring in- 
struments for use in the laboratories 
of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
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also voted to the anonymous donor 
of the sum of $500 to provide a spe- 
cial course of lectures in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology for the academic 
year 1904-5; to Abraham Jacobi, 
M.D., Willy Meyer, M.D., J. Meyer, 
Louis Pesier, M.D., and Leonard 
Weber for gifts to the Department of 
Germanic Languages; and to Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer of New York, 
for her gift of a photograph of a 
miniature of Gershon Mendez Seixas, 
trustee of Columbia College from 
1787 until 1815. 

It was ordered that the roll of grad- 
uates be amended to show that Wal- 
ter Cutting, A.B. °62, received the 
degree of A.M. in 186s. 

Amendments to the Statutes were 
adopted in regard to the payment of 
fees, and of stipends of fellows and 
scholars; and several amendments 
were proposed. 

The Committees on Education, on 
the Library, and on Buildings and 
Grounds, submitted reports on the 
Budget for 1905-6. 

The President reported the resigna- 
tion of Professor R. S. Woodward, on 
account of his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Carnegie Institution, 
which was accepted, to take effect 
January 30, 1905; and it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees express 
to Professor Woodward their grateful 
appreciation of his services as a 
teacher and administrator in Columbia 
University, and that they heartily 
wish for him success and happiness 
in the important post to which he has 
been called. 

On the recommendations of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Royal Whitman, 
M.D., was appointed clinical lecturer 
on orthopedic surgery. 

February Meeting.—The thanks of 
the Trustees were voted to William G. 
Low, Class of 1865, for his gift of $250 
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to be used for the purchase of books 
on maritime and international law for 
the University Library 

It was voted to designate the lec- 
tures given by the University each 
year in cooperation with the Cooper 
Union as the Hewitt Lectures, in 
honor of the memory of the late 
Abram S. Hewitt of the Class of 1842, 
and that the lectures given by the Uni- 
versity in alternate years in coopera- 
tion with the American Museum of 
Natural History be designated the 
Jesup Lectures, in recognition of the 
services to science of Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup (honorary A.M. 1900), Presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 

The Statutes were amended by the 
addition of a section establishing the 
Ernest Kempton Adams Research Fel- 
lowship; by changing the terms of the 
Columbia and McKim Fellowships in 
Architecture; by creating the degree 
of Chemical Engineer, and by estab- 
lishing four scholarships in the School 
of Fine Arts. 

The annual reports of the Sloane 
Maternity Hospital and of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic were presented. 

The President reported an exercise 
of power by the Faculty of Columbia 
College, involving a change in educa- 
tional policy, in respect to the course 
of study for students of the College, 
and submitted the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Faculty of the 
College upon the subject and a mem- 
orandum. 

The President also reported an ex- 
ercise of power by the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, involving a change in 
educational policy, in respect to the 
course of study and conditions of 
graduation in the Schools of Applied 
Science by the establishment in such 
schools of a four years’ course for the 
training of Chemical Engineers. 
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The President also reported an ex- 
ercise of power by the Medical Fac- 
ulty, involving a change in educational 
policy, in respect to the requirements 
of admission to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons by prescribing 
Physics and Inorganic Chemistry, as 
subjects for entrance examination. 

Resolved, That duly registered stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in America at 
New Brunswick, N. J., be admitted to 
the same privileges in Columbia Uni- 
versity that are enjoyed by the stu- 
dents of the Union, the General, the 
Drew, the Jewish and the Roman 
Catholic Seminaries. 

A. Brayton Ball, M.D., tendered his 
resignation as Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, to take effect February 1, 
1905. 

A leave of absence for the remain- 
der of the academic year was granted 
to Charles E. Pellew, E.M., Adjunct 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Leaves of absence for the academic 
year 1905-6 were granted to Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, Ph.D., LL.D., McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, and 
Calvin Thomas, LL.D., Gebhard Pro- 
fessor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. 

Samuel Auchmuty Tucker, Ph.B., 
Tutor in Industrial Chemistry, was 
promoted to be Adjunct Professor of 
Electro-Chemistry for three years 
from July 1, 1905. 


Tue Unrverstry CounciL 


October Meeting—Douglas Sym- 
mers was appointed Research Fellow 
in Pharmacology for the academic 
year 1904-05. 

Professor William H. Carpenter 
was elected Secretary for the aca- 
demic year 1904-05. 

The following Scholarships 
awarded: 


were 
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PRESIBENT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR- 
sHip—Clarence Everett Gordon, Clin- 
ton, Mass., Geology. 

Universiry ScHOLARSHIPS — Abra- 
ham Berglund, Chicago, Ill, Econom- 
ics; Cecil Shepard Hines, Granville, 
Ohio, Zoology; Howard Lee McBain, 
Richmond, Va., Constitutional Law; 
Thurston Mason Phetteplace, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Mechanical Engineering; 
Charles Frederick Ward, Toronto, 
Canada, Germanic Languages. 

For the last sentence of section 6 
of the rules for the award of Univer- 
sity Scholarships was _ substituted: 
“The recipient of any such scholar- 
ship may relinquish the income thereof 
without waiving his right to be desig- 
nated as a University Scholar.” 

To the rules of award of the Rich- 
ard Butler Scholarship was added the 
following interpretative clause: 

“This rule excludes from appoint- 
ment in the College or in any Univer- 
sity School such students as are al- 
ready members of such College or 
School; but it does not exclude gradu- 
ates of Columbia College from ap- 
pointment in a professional or non- 
professional school, provided always 
that the same student may in no case 
hold this Scholarship for more than 
three years during his residence in 
Columbia University.” 

By resolution the Trustees were re- 
quested to invite the officers of in- 
struction hereinafter named to formu- 
late a plan for the organization of a 
Faculty of Fine Arts in Columbia 
University; such plan to be submitted 
to the University Council for consid- 
eration and revision before transmis- 
sion to the Trustees: Professors 
Hamlin, Sherman and Kress, of the 
Department of Architecture; Pro- 
fessors Riibner and McWhood, of the 
Department of Music; Professors 
Dow and Farnsworth, of the Faculty 
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of Teachers College; Professors 
Fletcher and Spingarn, of the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature; Pro- 
fessors Wheeler and Young, of the 
Department of Greek; Professors 
Egbert and Olcott, of the Department 
of Latin; Professor Hirth, of the De- 
partment of Chinese; Dr. A. L. Jones, 
of the Department of Philosophy; Mr. 
Edward R. Smith, of the Avery Ar- 
chitectural Library; and the members 
of the Advisory Committee on Art, 
Messrs. McKim,  Blashfield and 
French. The present Committee of 
the University Council on the estab- 
lishment of a Faculty of Fine Arts 
was continued, and was empowered to 
receive and consider any report upon 
the organization of a Faculty of Fine 
Arts which the officers entrusted with 
its preparation may formulate. 

December Meeting.—The following 
Committee on Commencement, 1905, 
was appointed: Professor H. E. 
Crampton, Chairman; the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds 
(Mr. Goetze); the Secretary of the 
University (Mr. Keppel). 

By resolution the Faculty of Pure 
Science was authorized to accept pro- 
visionally a properly qualified gradu- 
ate student who offers research work 
in Pharmacology as one of his sub- 
jects, with the understanding that the 
matter will be brought formally to the 
attention of the Department of 
Pharmacology, in order that a proper 
adjustment of such work may be 
made, 

The following report of the Special 
Committee on the College of Phar- 
macy was accepted and its recommen- 
dations were adopted: 

“The special committee appointed, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Coun- 
cil adopted April 19, 1904, to report 
upon the mode of putting into opera- 
tion the new arrangements with the 


College of Pharmacy, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 
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“The agreement by which the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy became a part of 
Columbia University contains the fol- 
at provisions : 

“That the University, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Faculty of the 
College of Pharmacy, will confer 
such diplomas as may from time to 
time be authorized by the Trustees of 
the College of Pharmacy and ap- 
proved by the University, upon stu- 
dents and graduates of the College of 
Pharmacy who may satisfactorily ful- 
fil all the requirements of the College, 
provided that no student shall be ad- 
mitted as a candidate for any diploma 
who has not had a preliminary gen- 
eral education at least equivalent to 
graduation from an approved second- 
ary school. 

“That the University will confer 
appropriate degrees, in addition to a 
diploma, upon such students of the 
College of Pharmacy as may satisfac- 
torily fulfil all the requirements there- 
for, as determined by the Faculty of 
the College of Pharmacy in confor- 
mity with regulations to be adopted 
by the University Council and ap- 
proved by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 

“That so long as this agreement is 
in force, the College of Pharmacy 
shall grant no or diplomas. 

“That the College of Pharmacy 
shall continue to exercise the direc- 
tion and control of all instruction 
given therein, and the right to grant 
certificates therefor to students not 
candidates for a degree; and also with 
the approval of the University Coun- 
cil. to students who are candi- 
dates for a degree; and shall ex- 
ercise all other corporate rights and 
powers which are not delegated to the 
University by this agreement; but this 
agreement shall not be deemed a sur- 
render by the College of Pharmacy of 
any powers conferred upon it by 
charter. 

“Tt was understood and agreed at 
the time of the incorporation of this 
College in the University, that the 
steps to be taken by the University, 
under the articles of an agreement, 
would be such as would effect a tran- 
sition from the educational condition 
then existing at the College of Phar- 
macy to that which it is proposed to 
establish hereafter, in such way a6 
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would best conserve the material in- 
terests of the College of Pharmacy. 

“In this spirit your committee are 
qepene to recommend action by the 

niversity Council which will both 
confirm the arrangements at the Col- 
1 of Pharmacy, as they have here- 
tofore existed, and, also, without de- 
lay establish, in part at least, the new 
standards which it is the aim of the 
Faculty of the College of Pharmacy 
to reach as rapidly as possible. 

“ At present the degree of Graduate 
in Pharmacy is conferred by the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy for a course of in- 
struction which extends over two 
academic years, of 27 weeks each, ad- 
mission to the course being open to 
students who comply with the legal 
minimum requirement of 12 Academic 
Counts, as these are estimated by the 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. The tuition fee 
per annum is $100. 

“We recommend that the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy continue to be 
given until further action by the Fac- 
ulty and Trustees of the College of 
Pharmacy, and awarded at a Com- 
mencement, or other public exercise, 
to be held as heretofore under the 
oor of the College of Pharmacy 
itself. 

“We recommend, further, that the 
degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist be 
granted by the University at its Com- 
mencement to such students of the 
College of Pharmacy as the Faculty 
may certify to have complied with the 
following requirements: 

“(a) Secondary school graduation, 
the possession of a 48 Count Diploma 
issued by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, or the 
passing of an equivalent examination 
under the auspices of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, or of the 
University, as a prerequisite to ad- 
mission; provided that members of the 
present First and Second Year Classes 
be permitted to attend examinations 
to secure said 48 Regents’ Counts, 
where they have not already done so, 
at any time preceding the graduation 
of the class to which they belong. 

“(b) Attendance upon a course of 
instruction for two academic years in 
conformity with the University calen- 
dar; provided that members of the 
present Second Year Class shall be 
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relieved from this provision, so far as 
concerns the academic year 1903-4. 
“(c) Payment of an annual tuition 
fee of $150; provided that it shall be 
discretionary with the Board of Trus- 
tees of the College of Pharmacy to 
modify this provision so far as it ap- 
plies to students now in the College. 
“Conditions in the pharmaceutical 
profession are such that higher re- 
quirements for admission to the 
study of pharmacy cannot be insisted 
upon at the present time. Indeed, the 
standard of attainment proposed for 
the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist 
is considerably in advance of anything 
now in existence in this country. 
“We recommend, further, that the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, now 
conferred upon Graduates in Phar- 
macy who successfully pursue a one- 
year course of graduate study, be 
granted by the College of Pharmacy 
at the close of the academic year 
1906-7 under the present conditions, 
but no longer. We recommend that 
after the academic year 1906-7 this 
degree of Doctor of Scan be con- 
ferred by the University upon students 
who have obtained the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist at Columbia, 
or who have pursued an equivalent 
course elsewhere, and have in addi- 
tion spent at least one academic year 
as fixed by the University calendar in 
graduate study at the College of Phar- 
macy, and have paid the fee fixed by 
the Trustees of the College of Phar- 
macy for candidates for this degree. 
“Should the recommendations of 
this report be adopted by the Univer- 
sity Council, the result would be that 
the degrees of Pharmaceutical Chem- 
ist and of Doctor of Pharmacy would 
be added to those now annually con- 
ferred at the University Commence- 
ment, and that the degree of Graduate 
in Pharmacy would continue for a 
few years, perhaps, to be granted by 
the College of Pharmacy itself at a 
Commencement of its own. It is the 
belief of the Faculty of the College 
of Pharmacy that in a very short time 
the influence of the University’s pres- 
tige and the better training offered by 
the course leading to the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist will cause 
that degree to be preferred to the 
degree of Graduate in Pharmacy, so 
that the latter degree and the course 
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leading thereto may be entirely dis- 
continued. 

“The committee are assured by the 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy that 
the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions would not do injury to the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, financially or other- 
wise, but that, indeed, they would 
strengthen the hands of the Trustees 
and of the Faculty in carrying out 

olicies to which they have long 
ooked forward.” 


The report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Extension Teaching was ac- 
cepted and its recommendations were 
adopted as follows: 


“The Special Committee appointed 
by resolution of the Council, adopted 
April 19, 1904, ‘to examine and report 
upon the entire question of Extension 
Work in the University,’ do now re- 
port as follows: 

“The work of Extension Teachin 
has grown up naturally, because o 
the great demand made upon various 
departments of the University for lec- 
tures and other instruction to be given 
to students not regularly matriculated 
or enrolled therein. For some time 
past, Teachers College has maintained 
a systematic organization of Exten- 
sion Work and has given instruction 
to a large number of students, both at 
the University and at other points in 
the City of New York, as well as in 
neighboring cities and towns. Exten- 
sion Teaching has brought the influ- 
ence of the University to very large 
numbers of men and women who 
would otherwise have been deprived 
of any of the opportunities which 
Columbia has to offer. The develop- 
ment of this side of the University’s 
work is entirely to be commended, and 
may be taken as an evidence of the 
desire of the University to fulfil in 
some measure its obligations to the 
great community of which it is a part, 
in other ways than by the formal in- 
struction of students in residence. 

“No difficulties of an administra- 
tive character that are unusual arise 
in connection with Extension Teach- 
ing of this sort. The one point to be 
guarded is that officers of the Univer- 
sity, and particularly junior officers, 
shall not be exposed to the temptation 
to undertake more Extension Teach- 
ing than their strength is able to bear, 
or to undertake Extension Teaching 
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at all, if to do so would interfere with 
their stated University work and the 
necessa preparation therefor, be- 
cause of the additional compensation 
which such Extension eaching 
brings. It is therefore our recom- 
mendation that the University Coun- 
cil, in exercise of the authority con- 
ferred upon them by the statute re- 
lating to Extension Teaching, place a 
limitation of not to exceed three hours 
a week upon the amount of Extension 
Teaching which may be done by an 
officer already giving instruction in 
the University. Every officer of the 
University must, of course, constantly 
keep in mind the fact that his first 
obligation is to his stated duty, and that 
he is not at liberty to undertake duties 
additional thereto or outside thereof, 
if by so doing he impairs in any way 
his efficiency as a University officer. 
“Questions of doubt and difficulty 
arise when students who find it incon- 
venient or impossible to attend a given 
course in the University ask for per- 
mission to attend an equivalent course 
offered under the head of Extension 
Teaching, and also when persons who 
have entered Extension classes apply 
to some University authority to be 
credited with work done in such 
classes toward a University degree, or 
a diploma in teaching. It is obvious 
that regular students of the Univer- 
sity and Extension students should be 
treated as two separate and distinct 
categories, and that the passage from 
one sntegesy to the other should be so 
strictly limited and guarded that the 
standards of attainment and of Uni- 
versity influence now insisted upon 
shall not be lowered or impaired. 
“Consideration of these questions 
by your Committee has led them to 
the conclusion that the term ‘ matricu- 
lation’ should be more accurately de- 
fined than is at present the case; and, 
further, that the term ‘ matriculated 
student’ should mean, everywhere and 
always throughout the University, that 
such student has been omar re- 
ceived in some part of the University 
by the appropriate authority as a can- 
didate for a given degree, or diploma 
in teaching. In other words, no stu- 
dent should be held to be a matricu- 
lated student, or classed as such, who 
has not satisfied the requirements for 
admission to some one of the colleges 
or schools included in the University; 
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and all students who have satisfied 
such requirements should be held to 
be matriculated students. The fee of $5 
paid by every such student on entering 
the University should be known as the 
matriculation fee. All other students, 
whether enrolled at the Summer Ses- 
ssion, or in Extension Teaching, or in 
sany other way than by matriculation, 
‘should be known as non-matriculated 
-students, and the fee of $5 paid by 
‘them on first becoming connected with 
‘the University should be not a matric- 
ulation fee, but a registration fee. 
‘We recommend that the Trustees be 
requested to,establish this distinction 
in the Statutes by amending the same 
so as to provide that the fee of $5 
now paid by a student on first con- 
necting himself with the University be 
not necessarily a matriculation . fee, 
but either a matriculation fee or a 
registration fee, as circumstances re- 
quire. A non-matriculated student 
subsequently fulfilling the require- 
ments for matriculation would, of 
course, be credited with the fee of $5 
paid as registration fee on account of 
the payment due from him for a ma- 
triculation fee. 

“Assuming this distinction between 
matriculated and non-matriculated 
students, then, in the judgment of your 
Committee, the rules to be laid down 
to govern the relation of Extension 
Teaching to the other work of the 
University are very simple and prac- 
ticall self-operative. These rules 
should, in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, be established as follows, in- 
stead of the existing tentative regula- 
tions agreed upon in June last: 

“(1) No matriculated student may 
be enrolled in any Extension Course 
unless the consent of the Dean of the 
Faculty under which he is matricu- 
lated has first been obtained to his 
enrollment therein. 

“(2) No matriculated student may 
claim credit for any work done in an 
Extension Course unless that course 
has been formally approved by the 
Faculty under which the student is 
matriculated as equivalent, in whole 
or in definite part, to a course main- 
tained by such Faculty, and unless the 
consent of the Dean of the Faculty 
under which he is matriculated has 
first been obtained to his enrollment 
therein. 

“(3) No non-matriculated student 
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may be enrolled in any course statedly 
offered by one of the Faculties of the 
University until he has fulfilled the 
conditions imposed upon special stu- 
dents by the Faculty in whose juris- 
diction the course lies. 

“(4) A matriculated student, on re- 
ceiving permission to enroll in an Ex- 
tension Course, and for whom pay- 
ment must be made to the Extension 
Department by that one of the corpor- 
ations included in the University to 
which he belongs, shall be required to 
pay such corporation the amount 
which will be due from it to the Ex- 
tension Department on his account; 
provided that no matriculated student 
shall pay less than $15 for each point 
of credit obtained in an Extension 
Course. 

“On July 1, 1904, Extension Teach- 
ing was made a formal part of the 
work of the University by the Trus- 
tees, whose statute relating to the con- 
trol of Extension Teaching then took 
effect. The provisions of the Statutes 
relative to Extension Teaching are as 
follows: 

Definition 


“Sec. 1. Extension Teaching is de- 
fined as instruction given by Univer- 
sity officers and under the administra- 
tive supervision and control of the 
University, either away from the Uni- 
versity buildings or at the University, 
for the benefit of students not able to 
attend the regular courses of instruc- 
tion. 

Control 


“Sec. 2. The direction of Exten- 
sion Teaching shall be assigned to an 
Administrative Board consisting of 
five officers of the University, to be 
appointed by the Trustees for a term 
of three years upon the nomination 
of the President. The University 
Council shall have power to adopt 
regulations governing the relation of 
Extension Teaching to the other work 
of the University. 


Appointments 


“Sec. 3. Persons not otherwise in 
the service of the University may be 
appointed, upon the nomination of the 
Administrative Board, by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the 
Trustees, to take part in Extension 
Teaching. 
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“In accordance with the terms of 
the above statute, Section 2, the 
President nominated, and the Trus- 
tees appointed, the following Admin- 
istrative Board of Extension Teach- 
ing, for a term of three years from 
July 1, 1905: Professors James 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College; 
Adolphe Cohn; Franklin T. Baker; 
Herbert Gardiner Lord; Frederick H. 
Sykes, Director of Extension Teach- 


ing. 

“The financial responsibility for the 
work of Extension Teaching rests 
with the Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege.” 


The election of Professor F. M. 
Burdick, as delegate to the Council 
from the Faculty of Law; of Pro- 
fessor J. F. Kemp, as delegate from 
the Faculty of Pure Science; and of 
Professor H. S. Munroe, as delegate 
from the Faculty of Applied Science, 
for the term of three years, 1904-1907, 
was recorded. 


New Facutty CoMMITTEES 


New Faculty Committees have been 
officially announced by President But- 
ler as follows: 


Committees of Columbia College 


Committee on Program of Study— 
The Dean (chairman), Professors A. 
Cohn, E. D. Perry, E. B. Wilson, F. J. 
E. Woodbridge. 

Committee on Admissions—Pro- 
fessors N. G. McCrea (chairman), W. 
Hallock, G. C. D. Odell, J. Maclay, 
W. A. Hervey. 

Committee on Scholarships—The 
Dean (chairman), Professors H. T. 
Peck, A. V. W. Jackson. 

Committee on Honors—Professors 
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T. S. Fiske (chairman), H. G. Lord, 
H. R. Seager. 

Committee on Barnard Fellowship— 
Professors W. Hallock (chairman), 
J. H. Van Amringe, H. Jacoby. 


Committees of the Faculty of Applied 
Science 
Committee on Administration— 
The Dean (chairman), Professors 
Van Amringe, Sever, Bogert, Peele. 
Committee on Admissions—Pro- 
fessors Miller (chairman), Hallock, 
Keyser, Lovell, Mayer. 


Committees of the Medical Faculty 

Committee on Administration—The 
Dean (chairman), Drs. Curtis, James, 
Blake, Holt. 

Committee on Admissions—The 
Dean (chairman), Drs. Huntington, 
Brewer. 

Committee on Scholarships — The 
Dean (chairman), Drs. Cragin, Gies. 


Committees of the Faculty of 
Teachers College 


Committee on Program of Studies— 
The Dean (chairman), Professors 
Baker, Dodge, Lodge, and Thorndike. 

Committee on Admissions—The 
Dean (chairman), Professors Mc- 
Murry, Monroe, Richards, and D. E. 
Smith. 


The University Committee on En- 
trance Examinations for 1905 is made 
up as follows: Professor Young 
(chairman), Professors Cole, Hervey, 
Lambert, McCrea, Miller, Rusby, 
Sachs, and D. E. Smith. 
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THE ALUMNI 


The annual visitation of Alumni 
Associations of the West, made so 
delightfully and effectively last winter 
by Dean Kirchwey, was undertaken 
this year by the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity—at the request of the Alumni 
Council. These visits are not made 
with a view to proselyting, and are not 
begging expeditions. They are simply 
in the nature of a verbal report of the 
work of the year and the general 
status of the University, made to those 
alumni who are so distant that they 
are unable to learn of all this in any 
other way—except by catalogues and 
other printed matter, which necessarily 
lack the power of presentation which 
follows so close upon personal inter- 
course. 

Comparatively few graduates from 
the Arts (Columbia) College are to 
be found in the West, probably be- 
cause such a large proportion of the 
students in the old College are from 
homes in this city, and naturally re- 
main here or hereabouts after gradua- 
tion. But the men who have done 
graduate work here, who have made 
special preparation for professional 
life (including those technical callings 
which are properly known as the new 
professions), have scattered all over 
the country, and are to be found in 
every city of the land. Practitioners 
of medicine who still remember with 
delight the inspiration which they re- 
ceived at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, attorneys who went 
straight to successful work from un- 
der the guiding hand of Professor 
Dwight or who have been so fortunate 
as to know the later instructors in the 
School of Law, architects who will 


always hold dear the names of Ware 
and Hamlin, engineers almost innu- 
merable and in every department of 
this applied science—these are the men 
who form the greater number of the 
active members of the alumni asso- 
ciations in the West. It is not to be 
supposed that men who have taken 
their first degrees elsewhere will for- 
get or cease to hold in affectionate 
remembrance the colleges of their 
youth, the associations which have all 
the strength and abiding power of 
those earlier days in which the lad first 
leaves home and is master of his own 
time and determines his own ac- 
quaintances and friendships. But, on 
the other hand, the men who feel that 
their success in a particular calling is 
large'vy due to the extraordinary op- 
portunities afforded by Columbia in 
all graduate schools, or to the intelli- 
gent and expert ability and inspiring 
leadership of the men who have given 
these schools widespread renown—or 
to both of these combined—are sure 
to be moved by a sense of gratitude, 
and are willing and anxious for oppor- 
tunity to express this obligation. It is 
to meet this very sane and natural 
demand, and to bring together the 
men who have known Columbia in the 
past, that these organizations and an- 
nual meetings have been established. 
The first meeting this year was that 
of the new organization having its 
home in Milwaukee. Dr. Louis G. 
Nolte, P. and S. ’86, who has been 
most active in bringing Columbia men 
together in this Queen City of Wis- 
consin, is now the president; with 
William J. Starr, Law ’86, as vice- 
president, Cornelius I. Haring, Law 
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’83, as secretary, Arthur C. Kletzsch, 
College ’93 and Law ’96, as treasurer; 
and with an executive committee made 
up of Charles H. Sheldon, P. and S. 
68, Calvert Spensley, Law ’69, and 
Alfred W. Gray, P. and S. ’99. The 
meeting was held at the University 
Club, with a good attendance—Dr. 
Steele, P. and S. ’71, coming down 
from Oshkosh to preside—an office 
which he filled with unusual skill and 
satisfaction to all. The reunion was 
peculiarly happy in every respect, the 
enthusiasm was contagious, and for 
nearly five hours (including dinner 
service) the party were together— 
hours spent in very delightful com- 
panionship, with most intelligent ques- 
tions discharged at the representative 
with rapid-fire frequency. The sou- 
venirs were copies of the Columbia 
hymn printed in blue and white—a 
hymn that was sung at the opening 
and close of the evening with both the 
spirit and the understanding. 

The meeting at the University Club 
of Chicago was not as largely attended 
—the thermometer was far below zero 
and a lake gale of fifty miles an hour 
was blowing over the city that even- 
ing: but the men who came together 
were loyal alumni and men who had 
won their spurs’ in several professions. 
The gathering did not break up until 
nearly midnight, and conversation 
neither flagged nor went aside from 
the main object of the assembling. The 
University representative made a full 
report, along every possible line of in- 
terest; again questions were many and 
intelligent, and the interest of these 
men was evident and genuine. They 
were sincerely gratified to hear di- 
rectly from Columbia, and they took 
pride and pleasure in the growth of 
the University. 

Some three years ago the permanent 
organization rather went to pieces, 
for various sufficient reasons: but it 
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reorganized, only to have its consti- 
tution and papers destroyed by an 
office fire. At the meeting this year 
it adopted a definite constitution and 
elected officers. The president is John 
A. Ryerson, College ’85, and the sec- 
retary is George S. Rice, E.M. ’87. 
The vice-president is still to be chosen, 
and these three officers with two other 
members to be named will constitute 
the executive committee for the com- 
ing year. 

The Omaha meeting went by the 
board because of a continuation of the 
terrible weather which was then ex- 
tending over the entire middle West. 
The librarian was due in Omaha at 
five in the afternoon, and did not 
reach that city until two the next 
morning. All train service was de- 
moralized, graduates could not get to 
the city, and those living in the city 
being informed of the necessary ab- 
sence of the University representative 
gave up the meeting. But a statement 
of the more notable events of the year 
was sent back from Denver, and was 
printed in full in the Omaha Bee, 
through the courtesy of Victor Rose- 
water, School of Political Science 
’9r and holding University degrees 
granted in ’92 and ’93; managing ed- 
itor of the Bee, and one of the most 
influential graduates in the northwest. 
All alumni therefore practically re- 
ceived the information they most de- 
sired, although this could not be given 
personally: and the general reading 
public also was reached. 

Denver has one of the oldest organi- 
zations and one of the most success- 
ful. This was the tenth annual ban- 
quet, and nearly thirty sat down at 
table together, at the University Club 
—the walls of which carry many 
neatly framed photographs of Colum- 
bia buildings. 

There was unbounded enthusiasm 
and good fellowship from the start. 
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The company met at seven and broke 
up about half-past twelve, although it 
was quite one o'clock before all had 
left the building. The further one 
goes from New York, the more ready 
University men seem to be to come 
together, to renew acquaintances, and 
to recall University days. Several 
good singers were present, care had 
been taken to have some song-books 
distributed, and a pianist and violin- 
ist “assisted.” There was music 
from the time the company sat down 
until the last word was spoken— 
at times, and at many times—which 
added much to the good cheer. There 
is no question that “ Stand Columbia ” 
has made a great hit. Of course. the 
words were new to all, but the grand 
music was entirely familiar; those 
present sang it again and again with 
much spirit, and the copies were care- 
fully preserved and taken home by the 
alumni as souvenirs. 

The business meeting, which pre- 
ceded the dinner, showed money in the 
treasury, increasing membership and a 
healthy condition. The officers for the 
ensuing year are William V. Hodges, 
Law ’99, president, and Raymond Mc- 
Phee, Law ’o2, secretary and treasurer. 

The Kansas City Association was 
organized this year, an effort made 
easy by the excellent preliminary work 
done last year by Dean Kirchwey. 
The attendance was almost as large as 
that at Denver; there was great en- 
thusiasm, and the walls of the Univer- 
sity Club rang with college songs— 
closing again with the University 
hymn. Again it was early morning 
before those who had assembled were 
willing to part company. 

The officers for the coming year are 
Rt. Rev. R. Atwill, College ’62, presi- 
dent, Rev. Theodore B. Foster, College 
79, Judge Henry L. McCune, Law ’86, 
Robert McE. Schauffler, P. and S. ’96, 
and Silas F. Shaw, vice-presidents; 
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with John C. Meredith, Law ’86, sec- 
retary, and Edward G. Blair, P. and 
S. 8, treasurer. 

The meeting at St. Louis was held 
at the Hotel Washington, and again a 
large number of earnest and loyal 
graduates assembled. Again it was 
far into the night before the company 
was willing to break up, and again 
there was marked attention and inter- 
est. The Hon. Julius S. Walsh, Law 
’64, was elected president, Bishop Dan- 
iel S. Tuttle, College ’57, was made 
vice-president, and his son, Dr. George 
M. Tuttle, College ’88 and P. and S. 
’o1, was elected secretary. 

At all these gatherings there was 
great rejoicing over the new dormito- 
ries, as the beginning of a new Uni- 
versity life and spirit; and a very 
clearly defined recognition of the place 
and value of a metropolitan Univer- 
sity in an age the chief characteristic 
of which seems to be city-building. 
It is hardly too much to say that the 
graduates of Columbia are rapidly 
coming to regard their alma mater as 
a national University if not the Na- 
tional University. 


The Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia University in the District of Co- 
lumbia held a dinner on February 18 
at the University Club, Washington, 
D. C. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and speeches were made by 
Professor R. S. Woodward, Secretary 
G. O. Totten, Jr., and others. Pro- 
fessor Woodward was elected to hon- 
orary membership in the Association 
and the following officers were chosen 
for the coming year: President, John 
Cropper, A.M., ’70; vice-presidents, 
W. R. Hillyer, A.B., 61, F. E. Leupp, 
LL.B., ’72, L. W. Glazebrook, M.D., 
’90, E. C. Barnard, E.M., ’84, repre- 
senting the College, school of law, 
school of medicine, and schools of 
applied science respectively; secretary, 
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George O. Totten, Jr, A.M., ’or; 
treasurer, Marcus Benjamin, Ph.B., 
"78. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Columbia University Alumni As- 
sociation of Western New York was 
held on Saturday evening, March 11, 
and was attended by Professor G. W. 
Kirchwey, Dean of the Law School, 
representing the University. 

The thirty-fifth consecutive annual 
dinner of the Class of 1874 of Colum- 
bia College was held on Feb. 15, 1905, 
at the Union Club, New York. 

Of 25 who were graduated, two 
have since died; and 14 attended the 
35th dinner. Of the 9 absentees, 3 
have attended almost all the reunions; 
5 have been frequent attendants; and 
I, the vice-president of Geneva Col- 
lege, has not been with us since grad- 
uation, although he has kept always, 
by correspondence, in close sympathy 
with the class. Another who left col- 


lege at the end of his Freshman year 


is also a member of the organization 
and rarely fails to attend. Then 
there is the Class Boy, Lieut. Hin- 
richs, U. S. A., and last, but a host in 
himself, Dean Van Amringe, who 
many years since was elected a mem- 
ber of ’74. On the other hand Presi- 
dent Butler, Class of ’82, was for the 
first time a guest of the class and was 
elected to honorary membership. 
Being asked to talk of the Columbia 
of today, he gave a complete descrip- 
tion of the many improvements under 
way. The thanks of the class were 
tendered to President Butler for the 
very interesting information fur- 
nished; and assurance was given him 
of the appreciation by the class of the 
significance of his attendance at this 
meeting. 

The death—in Arizona—last March 
of P. C. Bicknell was announced and 
the secretary was instructed to com- 
municate to his family ’74’s expres- 
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sion of sorrow and sympathy. Mr. 
Bicknell left college at the end of his 
Freshman year. The secretary was 
further directed to obtain, if possible, 
for the class archives a Freshman 
Class History written by Mr. Bicknell 
in competition with Mr. Reed for the 
class historianship, resulting in Mr. 
Reed’s election. 

Dr. Cheesman and Mr. Sands, now 
Trustees of the University, stated that 
provision has been made in the Uni- 
versity Library for the reception of 
Class Archives. A resolution was ac- 
cordingly passed that the secretary of 
74 deposit for safe keeping all the 
present and future records and mem- 
oranda of the class in the Columbia 
University Library—the title thereto 
to vest in the Trustees of Columbia 
College in the City of New York 
on the death of the last survivor of 
the class of ’74—subject, however, in 
the meanwhile, to right of access and 
temporary withdrawal by the Presi- 
dent or secretary of ’74 or by order 
of the class. The secretary exhibited 
all the old class data, consisting of 
albums, scrap-books, printed and un- 
printed minutes, full titles of the 
College periodicals 1870-5, the Class 
History, Class Pipe, etc., etc. Messrs. 
Rapallo and Reed promised to con- 
tribute further valuable Columbiana 
of our time. Messrs. Cornell, Reed 
and Foster, with the aid of Mr. Sher- 
man, ’75—a famous singer and a guest 
of the evening—sang all the old songs 
they could remember. 

Judge Cornell forgot to bring the 
Goodwood Cup, and the Dean was 
missed greatly, and so, too, were our 
absent classmates, Bartow, Hinrichs, 
Drisler, Henry, Harrower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, Meyer and Waite. Those 
who, nearly thirty-one years after 
graduation, answered the roll call 
were Messrs. Spencer Aldrich, Wal- 
ter S. Allerton, Charles R. Buckley, 
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George F. Butterworth, Judge Robert 
C. Cornell, John H. Foster, Dr. T. M. 
Cheesman, George C. Kobbé, Edward 
S. Rapallo, S. Albert Reed, B. Aymar 
Sands, Rev. Henry T. Scudder, 
Frank Storrs and the secretary. 

F. D. SHaw. 
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On the evening of December 1s, 
1904, the Class of 1883 Mines, held a 
very successful dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club. The dinner committee con- 
sisted of J. Parke Channing, Arthur 
L. Walker and George Renault. 


THE ALUMNI—NECROLOGY* 


Apams, Ernest Kempton, E.E. 1897, 
A.M., 1898, died at Watkins Glen, N. 
Y., from nephritis on July 21, 1904. 
Mr. Adams received the degrees of 
E.E. and Ph.B. from Yale University 
in 1896. 

Apttncton, Joseph Augustus, LL.B. 
1875, died in Rochester, N. Y., on July 
I, 1904. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Wesleyan University in 
1873, and that of A.M. in 1876. Mr. 
Adlington was Surrogate of Monroe 
County from 1884-1896. 

Acer, Harry Curtis, A.B. 1880, died 
July 18, 1899, at Waterloo, N. H., aged 
thirty-three years. Mr. Ager was for 
a number of years a contributor to 
magazines and leading daily papers. 

Atten, Henry Whitcomb, M.D. 
1884, died Feb. 5, 1903, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged forty-eight years. 

Atwater, Henry G., LL.B. 1871, 
died of typhoid fever at East Orange, 
N. J., on July 16, 1904, aged fifty-five 
years, 

Avery, Samuel Putnam, A.M. (hon- 
oris causa) 1896, died on Aug. II, 
1904. Cf. CotumpBra UNIVERSITY 
QuarterLy, September, 1904; vi, 445- 
446.—December, 1904; vii, 14-23. 

Avery, Walter Titus, A.B. 1832, 
died at East Moriches, L. I., June 10, 
1904. Mr. Avery in early life was a 


* This list includes the names of all 
Columbia men who died during the 
year 1904, as well as of those whose 
decease has not been previously re- 
corded in the QuarTEeRLy or in the 
General Catalogue of 1900. 


civil engineer, and helped build the 
original Croton Water Works. 

Baker, Frank Edwin, M.D. 1882, 
died March 1, 1904, at Newark, N. J., 
aged forty-eight years. 

Beam, John Rogers, LL.B. 1874, 
died in 1903. Mr. Rogers took the 
degree of A.B. at Brown University 
in 1872. 

BIcKNELL, Pierrepont Constable, a 
member of the Class of 1874, College, 
died at his home in Phcenix, Arizona, 
in March, 1904. 

Birp, John Sterling, M.D. 1863, died 
April 3, 1900. Dr. Bird had occupied 
the positions of Health Officer, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., and of President of the 
Dutchess County Medical Society. 

Bissett, Philip, A.B. 1897, M.D. 
1902, died April 9, 1904, aged twenty- 
eight years. He was an interne at 
the New York Hospital from 1902 to 
1904. He was a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. 

Boarp, Ben Curry, a non-graduate 
in the School of Medicine, died Dec. 
28, 1903, at Chester, N. Y. 

Boyp, Richard Vendome, Ph.B. 1881, 
died of pneumonia May 4, 10903, at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., aged thirty-six 
years. 

Britrain, Alexander Algeo, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1905, died during 
the summer of 1904 at his home in 
Hoboken, N. J. He was a member of 
the Theta Delta Chi Fraternity. 

Browninc, John Hammell Brower, 
'M.D. 1883, died at Smithtown 
Branch, L. I., March 16, 1903. He 
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was a Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

BusHonc, Charles Henry, M.D. 
1885, died Dec. 20, 1903, aged forty- 
seven years. He was Medical Exam- 
iner of the Pension Department. 

Cameron, Harry De Haven, M.D. 
1889, died Sept. 4, 1903, of consump- 
tion at Pony, Montana. 

CanFieLp, Augustus Cass, E.M. 
1877, died at Aiken, S. C., March 25, 
1904, aged fifty. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. from Princeton in 1874. 

Carryt, Guy Wetmore, died April 
1, 1904: Cf. Cotumpia UNIVvERsITY 
QUARTERLY, June, 1904; vi, 393. 

CuaPrMAN, Sherman Hartwell, M.D. 
1869, died at New Haven, Conn, 
April 15, 1903. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. from Yale University in 
1866 and that of A.M. in 189. He 
held the following positions: Clinical 
Instructor Yale Medical College, Lec- 
turer Throat and Ear at the same in- 
stitution, Physician Connecticut State 
Hospital, Vice-President American 
Laryngological Society. 

. Core, Harold Morris, E.M., C.E. 

1887, died recently. 

Cox, Henry Miller, M.D. 1871, died 
of pneumonia April 25, 1904. Mr. 
Cox received the degree of A.B. from 
Union College in 1867. He was Sani- 
tary Inspector of the Health Depart- 
ment, New York City. 

DeLaFieLp, Augustus Floyd, A.B. 
1866, Ph.D. 1879, died July 18, 1904, 
at Noroton, Conn., aged fifty-eight 
years. 

Dexter, Orrando Perry, LL.B. 1880, 
died in Sept., 1903, aged forty-nine 
years. He held the degree of A.B. 
from Oxford University, England, 
1878, and that of A.M. 188r1. 

Dopnce, John Holmes Prentiss, LL.B. 
1870, died in Boston, Mass., on Feb. 
19, 1904. 

Dotan, Hugh Francis, LL.B. 1877, 
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died of heart disease Aug. 8, 1903, 
aged fifty-five years. 

Dootey, John Joseph, M.D. 1890, 
died Dec. 7, 1902, aged thirty-five 
years. He was Surgeon at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. 

Drown, Thomas Messinger, LL.D. 
(honoris causa) 1895, died at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Nov. 16, 1904. He received 
the degree of M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1862, and after 
practising medicine for a short time, 
studied chemistry and metallurgy at 
Heidelberg and Freiberg. For some 
years he followed the profession of 
analytical chemist in Philadelphia; 
from 1874 to 1881 he held the position 
of Professor of Chemistry at Lafay- 
ette College, and the same position 
from 1885 to 1895 at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He was 
President of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers 1897 to 1808. 
In 1895 he was appointed President 
of Lehigh University, which position 
he held at the time of his decease. 
‘Mr. Drown was a high authority on 
metallurgy and sanitary chemistry 
and had written a large number of 
pamphlets on those subjects. 

Dwicut, Edward Foote, LL.B. 1889, 
died of consumption in 1903 at Colo- 
rado Springs, aged forty-one years. 
He received the degree of B.L. from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1887. 
He was Assistant Advocate General. 

Fawcett, Edgar, A.B. 1867, died in 
London, May 2, 1904, aged fifty-seven 
years. After graduation he devoted 
himself to literature and wrote both 
verse and prose. Several of his works 
have been successfully dramatized. 
His best known works in prose in- 
clude “An ambitious woman,” 
“Fabian Dimitry,” “A gentleman of 
leisure,” “A hopeless case,” “ Purple 
and fine linen,’ “ Agnosticism and 
other essays.” Mr. Fawcett had trav- 
eled much in Europe and of late had 
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resided in London. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club in New York 
and the Authors’ Club in London. 

Fircu, Ashbel P., a member of the 
Class of 1871 Law, died May 3, 1904, 
of apoplexy. 

Fitzsimons, James M., LL.B. 1877, 
died during 1904, aged forty-six years. 
He was elected vice-president of the 
Board of Aldermen in 1899 and held 
the positions of Justice and Chief 
Justice of the City Court. 

Forzes, Francis, LL.B. 1869, died 
Feb. 19, 1904. He received the degree 
of A.B. at the University of Rochester 
in 1865. He was a member of the 
Industrial Property Commission, 
Madrid, 1890, and at Brussels in 1897, 
a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention in 1894, and was appointed 
a delegate to the International Con- 
vention of Jurists at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 

FRIDENBERG, Edward, M.D. 1878, 
died of apoplexy Dec. 9, 1903, aged 
forty-eight years. 

Gitmer, William Benjamin (Stro- 
ther), M.D. 1884, died in 1900. He 
received the degree of A.B. from 
Mercer University, 1878. 

Hamitton, Theodore Frank, a 
member of the Class of 1873 Law, 
died Dec. 3, 1904, at Saratoga, N. Y., 
aged fifty-three years. Mr. Hamilton 
served two terms as District Attorney 
of Saratoga County. 

Hayes, Howard Wortley, LL.B. 
1882, died in 1903, aged thirty-five 
years. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Yale University in 1879. 
He was Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for New Jersey and 
Judge of the First Criminal Court, 
Newark, N. J. 

Hayes, John E., LL.B. 1877, died 
May 25, 1904. 

Hazen, Allen, M.D. 1895, died of 
appendicitis Nov. 17, 1903, aged 
thirty-six years. Mr. Hazen received 
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the degree of A.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1888, and was med- 
ical examiner for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company from 1898 to the 
time of his death. 

Henpricks, Henry Harmon, Ph.B. 
(Chem.), died of apoplexy May 27, 
1904, aged forty-four years. 

HivpretH, David Morgan, A.B. 
1879, died of consumption Oct. 13, 
1903, aged forty-five years. 

Ho.srook, Marion Goodhue, a can- 
didate for the degree of Master of 
Arts in the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence, died Nov. 23, 1904. Miss Hol- 
brook received the degree of B.L. 
from Smith College in 19or. 

Jounes, Edward Rodolph, LL.B. 
1876, died of blood poisoning March 
28, 1903, aged fifty-one years. He was 
counsel for Venezuela in the Bound- 
ary Dispute. 

Kester, John Leonard, E.E. 1900, 
died Jan. 31, 1904, at Albuquerque, N. 
M. He was a member of the Theta 
Delta Chi Fraternity and was Captain 
of the 1900 Varsity Baseball Team. 

Ketiocc, Levi Merriam, A.B. 1848, 
died Feb. 17, 1904, at Berkeley, Cal., 
aged seventy-four years. He was for 
a time professor of mathematics at 
the College of California. From 1864 
to 1884 he served as deputy collector 
of the port of San Francisco. 

KERNOCHAN, William Seymour, A.B. 
1842, died April 11, 1904, at Paris, 
France. Mr. Kernochan held the de- 
gree of LL.B. from Harvard, 1844. 

LatHrop, Samuel Salisbury, M.D. 
1900, was killed by being thrown from 
his bicycle in a collision with an au- 
tomobile at Norwich, Conn., Nov. 8, 
1903. He was aged thirty-nine years. 

Lea, Overton, Jr., LL.B. 1903, died 
during 1904. He was a member of 
the Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. 

Leg, David Bradley, A.B. 1856, died 
of cancer Aug. 25, 1903, aged seventy 
years. 












Lewis, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
A.B. 1848, died Dec. 26, 1903. 

Lincotn, George Francis, LL.B. 
1875, died of pneumonia June 23, 1903, 
at Antwerp, aged fifty-three years. 
He received the degree of A.B. from 
Yale University in 1870. Mr. Lincoln 
had been United States Consul at 
Stettin, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Consul 
General at Antwerp. He received 
from the French Government in 1894 
the decoration of Les Palmes Acade- 
miques. 

Lorp, David Porter, A.B. 1849, died 
Nov., 1904. 

Lyman, Henry Munson, M.D. 1861, 
died at Evanston, Ill, on Nov. 21, 
1904, aged sixty-nine years. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from Will- 
iams College in 1858, and that of A.M. 
in 1876. Surgeon U. S. Army 1862- 
63; Professor of Chemistry Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, Ill, 1870- 
76; Professor of Physiology and Dis- 
eases of Nervous System in same, 
1876- ; Professor Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in same; Pro- 
fessor Practice of Medicine Woman's 
Hospital Medical College, and attend- 
ing physician Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago. 

McCorp, Hugh Copeland, M.D. 
1883, died at his home in New Haven, 
Conn., Aug. 26, 1904. He received the 
degree of A.B. from Yale University 
in 1879. 

MclIivaine, Alexis Reed, Ph.B. 
(Arch.) 1888, died at Cedarhurst, L. 
I, on March 31, 1904, aged thirty- 
eight years. 

MarsH, Francis Elston, LL.B. 1869, 
died at Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 2, 1900. 
Mr. Marsh graduated from Princeton 
University with the degree of A.B. in 
1867. He was special master of 
chancery in New Jersey, and Supreme 
Court Commissioner. 

Martin, William Hammet, A.B. 
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1857, A.M. 1860, M.D. 1861, died Sept. 
3, 1904. 

Mutter, Guy Bryan, M.D. 1898, died 
April 7, 1903, at Paris, France, aged 
thirty-one years. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. from Yale University in 
1894. He was a member of the House 
Staff of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

MitcHe.t, William John, a member 
of the Class of 1905, College, died of 
appendicitis in June, 1904. Mr. Mitch- 
ell was a member of the Phi Gamma 
Delta Fraternity and was President of 
King’s Crown. 

Monroz, Augustin, LL.B. 1876, died 
at Larchmont, N. Y., June 26, 1904, 
aged forty-nine years. 

Morris, Moreau, M.D. 1848, died 
March 17, 1904, aged seventy-eight 
years. Appointed Health Commis- 
sioner in 1866; Superintendent of New 
York City Health Department and 
State Cattle Commission 1870-1872; 
Surgeon of Seventh Regiment, N. G. 
S. N. Y., 1871-1884; Tenement House 
Commissioner; Member American 
Public Health Association; Member 
of the Academy of Medicine. 

Mort, Joseph Varnum, M.D. 1872, 
died Jan. 23, 1904, at Boston, Mass., 
aged fifty-three years. He was Med- 
ical Director of the Harlem Dispen- 
sary 1881-82. 

NortTHALL, Edward Arthur, A.B. 
1879, A.M. 1891, died during 1904. 

Nutten, Wilbur Fisk, M.D. 1863, 
died at his home in Newark, N. Y., 
during 1904, aged sixty-four years. 
He was ene of the best-known medical 
practitioners of western New York. 

Nye, Alvan Crocker, Ph.B. (Arch.) 
1884, died June 28, 1904, at Gloucester, 
Mass. 

O’Netw, Henry Patrick, LL.B. 1873, 
died June 14, 1902, aged fifty-nine 
years. He received the degrees of 
A.B. College of the City of New York, 
1860, and A.M. 1863; Ph.D. New York 
University, 1893. He held the position 
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of Principal Grammar School No. 1, 
New York City. 

OstersurG, Max, E.E. 1894, A.M. 
1896, died during 1904. He was Uni- 
versity Fellow 1895-96, Associate 
Member American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Honorary Member 
National Society Electro-Therapeutic 
«Association, Vice-President New York 
Electrical Society. 

Ottis, Frank Alleyne, A.B. 1861, 


"LL.B. 1864, died of pneumonia Dec. 


34, 1903, aged sixty-two years. 

PALLISER, Bruce Sylvester, B.S. 
Arch.) 1903, died of paralysis on 
Sept. 30, 1904. He was an illustrator 
of the 1904 Columbian. 

Pauncerore, Julian Knight, Rt. 
Hon. P.C.G.C.B., GCM.G. K.B., 
LL.D. (honoris causa) 1900, died 
May 24, 1902. Lord Pauncefote had 
filled the following diplomatic posi- 
tions: Attorney-General, Hong Kong, 
1865; Chief Justice Supreme Court, 
Hong Kong, Chief Justice, Leeward 
Islands, 1872; Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Colonial Office, Great 
Britain, 1872; same, Foreign Office, 
Great Britain, 1882; British Minister 
of the United States, 1889; from 1893 
to time of his death British Ambassa- 
dor. 

Pett, John H., A.B. 1852, died Feb. 
5, 1902, aged seventy-one years. 

Percy, Harold Fairfax, B.S. (Arch.) 
1904, died in Paris in Sept. 1904. 

PrerrEPont, William Augustus, LL.B. 
1876, died of heart trouble, Jan. 6, 
1902, aged forty-six years. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from New 
York University in 1882. 

Pratt, Edwin Augustus, LL.B. 1872, 
died Jan. 17, 1904, aged sixty-four 
years. 

Pryor, William R., M.D. 1881, died 
Aug. 25, 1904, aged forty-six years. 
Adjunct professor of Gynecology, New 
York Polyclinic. In addition to many 
medical and scientific societies, he was 


a member of the Manhattan, Colonial 
and New York Clubs. 

Reep, Stuart Hanckel, M.D. 1881, 
died of pneumonia Jan. 6, 1904, at 
Madison, N. J., aged forty-nine years. 
He was a member of the Common 
Council of Madison, N. J. 

RHINELANDER, Frederick William, 
A.B. 1847, died of heart disease at 
Stockbridge, Mass., in Oct., 1904, aged 
seventy-six years. Mr. Rhinelander 
was made a trustee of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art at its foundation 
in 1871; he became Vice President in 
1892, and President in 1902. During 
these years he did much to bring the 
collections of the Museum to their 
present perfection. He was a director 
of the Blind Asylum, a member of the 
American Geographical Society and of 
the Municipal Art Commission; a 
governor of the Knickerbocker Club 
and a member of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. 

Rockwe.Lt, Charles Hall, LL.B. 
1869, died on Jan. 1, 1904. 

Rocers, Henry Pendleton, LL.B. 
1875, died in June, 1904. 

ScHAPLEIGH, Norwald, a_ special 
student in the College, committed 
suicide in Paris, France, early in July, 
1904. 

Scuarps, Abraham, a member of the 
Class of 1902, Law, died Feb. 18, 
1904, aged twenty-three years. 

SmitH, Frederic Edward, LL.B. 
1880, died suddenly on Jan. 26, 1904, 
at Cafion City, Colorado. 

SmitnH, George Putnam, A.B. 1866, 
LL.B. 1868, died May 27, 1904, aged 
fifty-eight years. He was the author 
of a book on the Game laws of New 
York, and a frequent contributor to 
the magazines. He was a member of 
the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. 

SmitH, Maxwell, C.E. 1880, died 
May 22, 1902. 

Spencer, William David, M.D. 1873, 
died June 3, 1904. Dr. Spencer was 
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House Surgeon, Charity Hospital, 
1874-75; Attending Surgeon, Eastern 
Dispensary, N. Y., 1876; Clinical As- 
sistant, Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Diseases, Columbia University, 1877- 
81. His home was at Saybrook, Conn. 

Stapies, Franklin, M.D. 1862, died 
Feb. 23, 1904, aged seventy-one years. 
He was elected to the positions of 
Professor of Practical Medicine in the 
Minnesota State University in 1883; 
President of the Minnesota State 
Medical Society, 1871; President of 
the Minnesota State Board of Health 
from 1889 until his death; President 
of the American Medical Association, 
1876; Member of the Judicial Council 
of the American Medical Association, 
1878. 

Swan, Edward Henry, A.B. 1844, 
died Aug. 30, 1903, at Cove Neck, L. 
I., aged seventy-six years. 

TALLMAGE, Frederick Samuel, A.B. 
1845, A.M. 1849, died June 17, 1904, 
aged eighty years. 

Taytor, Jackson, a member of the 
Class of 1904, Mining Engineering, 
died suddenly of heart failure at the 
mining camp of Alta, on the summit 
of the Wasatch Mountains, Utah, in 
June, 1904. 

Tuompson, Frank, LL.B. 1867, died 
Aug. 14, 1902, aged fifty-nine years. 

Utsnoerrer, William Gracie, A.B. 
1856, died Oct. 3, 1904, aged sixty- 
seven years. He was Captain of the 
United States Volunteers. He be- 
longed to the Union, Down-Town and 
University Clubs. 
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VALENTINE, John Franklin, M.D. 
1879, died of typhoid fever, Feb. 5, 
1903, at Richmond Hill, N. Y., aged 
forty-five years. He was Surgeon of 
the 32d Regiment N. G. S. N. Y,, 
Chief Surgeon, Long Island Railroad 
and Consulting Surgeon of Nassau 
Hospital. 

Warp, Frederick Augustus, LL.B. 
1864, died of valvular disease of the 
heart April 29, 1903, in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., aged sixty-two years. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1862. He was ex-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. 

Wenpt, Edmund Charles, M.D. 
1880, shot himself at Paris May 25, 
1903, at the age of forty-five years. 
He had studied at the University of 
Strassburg and had occupied the fol- 
lowing positions: Secretary New York 
Neurological Society, President Man- 
hattan Medical and Surgical Society, 
Attending Physician, St. Joseph’s 
Asylum, and was a Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Wesson, Frederick, a member of the 
Class of 1871, Law, was found dead 
at his home in Brooklyn in the early 
part of Dec. 1904. After practising 
law for a few years, he became a 
member of the mercantile firm of 
Hoadley & Co., and after leaving them 
built the railroad which crosses the 
island of Jamaica. He was a member 
of the University Club and the Down- 
town Association. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mason, William T., A.B. 1895, A.M. 
1896, LL.B. 1897. The following min- 
ute was adopted by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association of 
the Law School of Columbia Univer- 
sity on January 20, 1905 :— 

Since the reestablishment of the As- 
sociation in November, 1902, William 


T. Mason had held the office of Sec- 
retary and had performed its duties 
with the careful and conscientious at- 
tention which was one of his most 
prominent characteristics. 

As a member of the Class of 1895, 
College, and 1897, Law, Mr. Mason 
was an earnest and faithful student 
and gave early evidence of the fine 
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qualities of mind and character which 
he was afterwards to display in wider 
fields. As a graduate he kept up his 
interest in the University, and con- 
tinued from time to time to attend 
lectures, e ially in the Law School, 
almost to the day of his tragic death, 
which occurred on January 15. He 
was a loyal son of Columbia, imbued 
with the spirit of his Alma Mater and 
eager, at whatever sacrifice of time 
and strength, to labor for her good. 
He was a devoted member of his pro- 
fession and his ability and absolute 
rectitude were already winning for 
him the recognition which would in 
time have made him a_ prominent 
member of the bar, had his life been 
spared. He was no less faithful to 
his duties as a citizen, and proved his 
interest in public affairs by giving his 
time and efforts whenever he felt that 
they could in any way contribute to 
the public good. 

Mr. Mason’s modest and retiring 
manner tended to conceal a deeply re- 
ligious nature, but those who ew 
him well both respected and loved him 
for his signally pure character and 
conscientious devotion to duty in 
whatever form it came to him. He 
will be greatly missed as an officer of 
the Association and as one of its most 
interested and useful members, and it 
is with profound sorrow, with the 
deepest sympathy for his bereaved 
relatives, that his associates of the 
Standing Committee record this ex- 
pression of their respect and regard. 


At a meeting of the undergraduates 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
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geons, on Monday January 16, 1905, 
the following resolutions were passed 
with reference to the decease of Dr. 
Churchill Carmalt: 


Wuereas it has pleased Almighty 
God in His wisdom, to take from us 
our former instructor, Dr. Churchill 
Carmalt, who has endeared himself to 
each of us by many acts of personal 
kindness, and has been our teacher, 
not alone by precept, but by the ex- 
ample of a noble life: 

e it resolved that we, the under- 
graduates of the —— of Physicians 
and Surgeons, do hereby set forth this 
expression of our personal grief at 
his loss, of our sincere appreciation of 
his faithful and patient efforts in our 
behalf, and of our admiration of his 
conscientious and _ sincere scientific 


work. 

Be it Further Resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions, fittingly en- 
grossed, be sent as an expression of 
our sympathy to Mrs. Carmalt, and 
that they also be published in the Uni- 
versity papers. 

Signed for the undergraduate body: 
Fourth Year: 

HucH AvUCHINCLOSS 

RaynHAM TOWNSHEND 
Third Year: 

Gerorce DRAPER 

Epwarp DELAVAN TRUESDELL. 
Second Year: 

RicHarp DERBY 

ALFreD STILLMAN, 2nd 
First Year: 

Francis J. SLOANE 

J. H. Humpureys 
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It is impossible to glance over the 
life of the various student organiza- 
tions and to mark their activity and 
not to be astonished at the large num- 
ber of societies and clubs that are re- 
ceiving active support from the stu- 
dents and are in a flourishing con- 
dition. The range of these societies is 
wide and comprises purely social, de- 
partmental, religious, musical, and 
literary clubs. To this list must be 
added such activities as student jour- 
nalism and chess; the different class 
activities properly complete the list. 
Columbia has a large number of clubs 
to represent each division, and all of 
them may safely be said to be pursuing 
vigorously their aims and purposes, 
and almost in every instance with a 
large degree of success. 

King’s Crown has been making 
steady progress and has established 
itself still more firmly than heretofore 
with the student body as a factor in 
undergraduate life; its break with the 
old and narrow policy of 1903-04, and 
the creation by its Council of a rally- 
ing-point for its members is, doubt- 
less, the chief cause of the present 
popularity of the Society. It is now 
the custom at business meetings to 
place at the head of topics for dis- 
cussion matters of student interest. In 
the pursuance of this policy the So- 
ciety has already achieved one point 
that deserves an especial place in its 
chronicles. ‘She opening of Earl Hall 
to students desiring to smoke there 
during the day, must be accredited to 
the Crown’s untiring efforts. The 
work of the Council also makes it 


possible to state, that the Non-Ath- 
letic Insignia Council has already 
been duly organized and is now busy, 
preparatory to its making of awards, 
with the drafting of a constitution. 
This committee, consisting of the 
Editors-in-chief ef Spectator and the 
Monthly, the Presidents of the De- 
bating Union and Chess Clubs, and 
the Manager of the Varsity Show, met 
on December 15 and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: R. C. Lewis, 1905, 
Chairman, and W. F. J. Piel, 1905, 
Secretary. 

The Varsity Show Committee has 
been signally energetic, since its ap- 
pointment on November 9 by the 
President of the Crown. It has estab- 
lished a record for expediting business 
and clearing up all preliminary work; 
at this date the cast and chorus of the 
play have had over four weeks of 
practice and rehearsals. On Decem- 
ber 11, the manager of the show an- 
nounced the following patroness com- 
mittee: 

A. B. A. Bradley, 1905 L., chairman; 
Chalmers Wood Jr., 1905, R. S. 
Pierrepont, 1905, A. C. Goelet, Sp., D. 
H. Browne, 1905, W. E. F. Bradley, 
1905 S., G. S. O’Loughlin, 1906 L., J. 
G. Prall, 1905 S., J. B. Naething, 1907 
L., H. B. Post, 1906, R. S. Stangland, 
Pg., W. L. Benham, 1905 S., M. L. 
Cornell, 1905, K. M. Spence, 1906, N. 
W. Van Nostrand, 1905, H. P. Stur- 
gis, 1906, K. Gould, 1908 S, J. E 
Schermerhorn, 1907, L. L. Winslow, 
1908. 

On December 18, the committee 
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made the following announcement, 
quoted from Spectator: 

“After much consideration of the 
merits of the shows submitted, the 
Varsity Show Committee, consisting 
of R. C. Lewis, 1905, chairman, W. H. 
Adams, Pg., W. F. J. Piel, 1905, C. 
Wood, Jr., 1905, and R. K. Wupper- 
man, 1907 L., decided upon a play last 
Saturday night. The Show chosen, 
which is a comic opera in two acts, is 
entitled ‘The Khan of Kathan.’ The 
music is by H. W. Albert, 1905, and 
the book and lyrics by K. S. Webb, 
1906.” 

W. H. Botsworth, 1907 S., was ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of the 
Show, by the Manager, on the twenty- 
first of the same month. During the 
holidays “books” and music of the 
“Khan of Kathan” were issued, so 
that on January 10 it was possible to 
hold the first trials for cast and 
chorus. By January 13, the members 
and understudies of the cast as well 
as the members of the chorus had 
been chosen. 

This excellent record, which is the 
summary of vigorous action and effi- 
cient work by the Manager of the 
Show and the Play Committee, has 
enabled the candidates for the “Khan 
of Kathan” to make an earlier start 
by almost four weeks, than any cast 
or chorus for the past four or five 
years. The book of the play is a 
clever production, full of opportunity 
for good acting and “mirth-provoking 
Situations”; the music, moreover, is 
on a par with that composed by stu- 
dents during the past two or three 
years, is bright and catchy, and prom- 
ises to become thoroughly popular 
with graduates and undergraduates 
alike. With the assurances of constant 
endeavor on the part of the committee 
and manager, the 1905 play should 
prove a complete social and financial 
success. The committee has, more- 
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over, taken another step that augurs 
well for the success of the “Khan of 
Kathan.” It has not followed the cus- 
tom of past years in the selection of its 
coach, but has found a new coach to 
take his place. Mr. Frank Lea Short 
has been engaged to put on this year’s 
Show. Mr. Short has coached the 
Yale Shows for a number of years and 
has directed several Shaksperean re- 
vivals on the New York stage. In 
taking this step the committee hopes 
to obtain a greater variety of business 
in acting and in the work of the 
chorus. W. H. Adams, 1906 L., will 
assist Mr. Short as stage manager. 

The social side of the Crown has 
also been one of its most pleasant and 
noteworthy features. On November 
17, and December 15, respectively, the 
Crown listened with great pleasure to 
lectures by Professors A. V. W. Jack- 
son and J. D. Prince. Professor Jack- 
son delivered an illustrated lecture on 
“Persia and the heart of the East,” 
in which he interwove many Columbia 
reminiscences and anecdotes; needless 
to say the lecture was received with 
much enthusiasm and applause. Pro- 
fessor Prince’s lecture, which, too, was 
most enthusiastically received, had for 
its subject “Oriental music,” and was 
made particularly instructive by the 
songs he rendered as typical of the 
art of the East. 

Since the Deutscher Verein’s Kom- 
mers, given in honor of Professor 
Karl Lamprecht, the German Edu- 
cational Ambassador to Columbia, on 
the occasion of the University’s Anni- 
versary Celebration, the Society has 
been making a most enviable record 
for itself. Its most noteworthy action 
was the decision to add to the social 
life of Columbia a German play, to be 
given some time after Lent. Other 
action by the Verein has been the com- 
pletion of its membership, the estab- 
lishment of a fairly long waiting-list, 
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and the election of its Bierfuchs, 
Louis J. Ehret, 1908 S. 

On December 16, the Executive 
Chairman of the Society appointed the 
following play committee to act in 
cooperation with the Deutscher Kreis 
of Barnard in the performance of a 
German play: 

Mr. W. A. Braun, of the Germanic 
Department of Barnard, O. R. Hous- 
ton 1906 L., W. E. Metzenthin, Phil., 
R. Conried, 1907, and L. J. Ehret, 1908 
S. On January 15, the joint play com- 
mittee announced its selection of a play 
to have resulted in the choice of “Der 
Herr Senator,” the combined produc- 
tion of the well-known German play- 
wrights, Gustav Kadelburg and Franz 
Schoenthan. G. A. Younger, 1905, 
has been elected manager of the play 
and R. Conried, 1907, stage manager. 
Herr Jacques Horwitz, of the staff of 
Director Heinrich Conried, of the 
Irving Place Theatre, has been 
secured as the coach of the play and 
under his direction great success is 
expected for its performance. 

During the past four months, the 
Verein has listened to a number of 
entertaining and instructive lectures. 
Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr., of the Ger- 
manic Department, delivered two ad- 
dresses during the first semester, on 
“Erziehung in England, Frankreich 
und Deutschland” and “Der Wort- 
schatz der deutschen Sprache.” Pro- 
fessor Prince delivered his lecture 
“ Orientalische Musik,” for the first 
time, before the Verein and on No- 
vember 28 Dr. George Kriehn, per- 
manent guest of the Society, favored 
the Verein with an interesting lecture 
on “ Altdeutsche und Niederlandische 
Kuntswerke im Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.”,. On January 16, W. E. Metzen- 
thin, Phil., was introduced as the first 
student-member to lecture during the 
year. He read an interesting paper 
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on “Pennsylvania Deutsche und 
Deutsch.” 

Among the prominent Germans, 
entertained by the Verein during the 
term, mention should be made of 
Professor Ludwig Quidde, Ph.D., Im- 
perial German Representative to the 
Peace Conference at Boston; Pro- 
fessor Leopold Bahlsen, Ph.D., Im- 
perial Director of the German Edu- 
cational Exhibit at St. Louis and hon- 
orary member of the Deutscher 
Verein; and Herr Louis Viereck, late 
member of the Reichstag and honor- 
ary member of the Verein. 

The Société Francaise has had one 
or two meetings during the semester, 
its chief business having been the 
selection of a play to be given immedi- 
ately after the Easter recess. The 
society will attempt the production of 
Moliere’s “Le Medecin malgré lui.” 
On January 23, the following com- 
mittee was appointed and empowered 
to make all arrangements for its pro- 
duction : 

F. Lage, 1907 S., temporary chair- 
man; L. A. J. Mercier, Pg. R. A. 
Camprubi, Sp., J. B. Spencer, 1907 S., 
E. V. Kehrlein, 1907, R. Hoguet, 
1905 L., H. E. Clark, 1907, O. R. Hous- 
ton, 1905 L., C. Collins, Pg., ex-officio, 
and M. H. Muller, of the French De- 
partment, advisory member. M. 
Lesueur, who coached the members of 
last year’s cast, will again assume his 
duties with the candidates for the 1905 
performance. 

Unusual activity has characterized 
the work of the Classical Club during 
the term. A number of successful 
meetings have been held and decidedly 
interesting papers have been presented. 
On November 18, Professor C. G. 
Herbermann of the College of the City 
of New York, delivered an address on 
the “Future of the Classics.” 

The society bids fair to repeat and 
even better its record of last year. 
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At its annual elections, held at the 
club’s first meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the academic 
year 1904-5: President, Professor 
Egbert; vice-president, Miss Fowler, 
and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Guernsey. 

The English Graduate Club has been 
unusually active this year, having held 
a large number of meetings that were 
exceptionally well attended. About 
thirty men were present at the opening 
meeting, held on October 9. A con- 
stitution, regulating the number of 
meetings and their character, was 
adopted on this day and officers were 
elected as follows: President, A. H. 
Nason, Bowdoin, ’99; secretary and 
treasurer, W. B. Otis, University of 
Iowa, 1901; executive committee, E. 
K. Graham, University of North 
Carolina; N. W. Barnes, Columbia, 
1903; H. G. Paul, Michigan, ’97. 

About fifty members of the English 
department, faculty and students, met 
on November 9 and formed a journal 
club. Professor Neilson outlined the 
plan of the organization; namely, to 
assign the leading journals which 
pertain to the English field to the 
members of the club and at stated 
intervals to hear reports on the same. 
Reviews of the most important new 
books will also be made from time to 
time. 

The organization is known as the 
English Journal Club. It has held one 
or two successful meetings during the 
past half-year. 

On November 21, Judge Edward 
Patterson of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, addressed the 
members of the Law School Club, on 
the subject of “The profession of law 
and the relation of lawyers to it.” A 
large delegation of law students was 
present and the address was well re- 
ceived; the meeting, needless to say, 
was successful from every point of 
view. Dean Kirchwey and Professor 
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Scott were the other speakers of the 
evening. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, R. S. Gast, 1905 L.; vice- 
president, W. C. Morrow, 1906 L.; 
secretary, E. H. Updike, 1906 L.; 
treasurer, E. G. Budington, 1905 L.; 
executive committee, P. Beale, 1905 L., 
G. McAneny, 1907 L. 

The Romance and Swedish Clubs 
seem to have passed out of the sphere 
of student activities, so that space will 
hereafter be reserved for them in the 
Quarterly elsewhere than under Stu- 
dent Life. 

In honor of the Mikado’s birthday 
the Japanese Club of Columbia held 
a reception on the evening of Novem- 
ber 3, in Mannerchor Hall of this city. 
Nearly five hundred Japanese were 
present. The guest of honor was Mr. 
W. Uchida, Japanese Consul General 
at New York and the other speakers 
were Mr. Moriga and the Rev. Bishop 
M. C. Harris. This is the only meet- 
ing of the club that has been reported 
to any of the University publications. 

A number of students interested in 
the study of Indo-Iranian were enter- 
tained by Professor A. V. W. Jack- 
son, on November 17, at a dinner 
given to Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
Jr., Consul-General to Siam, and as a 
result of their discussion, formed the 
Indo-Iranian Club. The society has 
for its object the consideration of all 
matters pertaining to the study of the 
Indo-Iranian languages. 


The Sigma Xi and Tau Beta Pi 
honorary fraternities have held several 
successful meetings during the first 
half-year. 


A marked change seems to have 
come over the various social organiza- 
tions of the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence. The Chemical Society, a host 
upon so many occasions of note in the 
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past, has not entertained but once thus 
far nor does it seem to have held meet- 
ings. The Electrical Engineering So- 
ciety seems, by its present activity, 
destined to succeed to the place held 
by the older club. Moreover, the Ar- 
chitectural Society, in previous years 
little spoken of, is now coming to the 
fore and making itself known to the 
campus. On the other hand, several 
societies, formerly very prominent, 
have not been at all active during the 
first term. 

The Chemical Society has held but 
one meeting during the first term, that 
on February 2, which was also the 
occasion for an informal dinner given 
in honor of Professor Pellew and Mr. 
Pickard, 1904 S., the former President 
of the society. 

The Electrical Engineering Society, 
founded last year, has held several 
meetings, to date, all of which have 
been successful. The Club seems to 
have been established on a sound basis 
this year and promises to carry on its 
work with greater regularity than was 
the case last year. Since the Anni- 
versary Celebration, in which the so- 
ciety took so prominent a part, it has 
listened to a lecture on the “Nernst 
lamp,” delivered by Mr. Barton, on 
the evening of December 14, in the 
rooms ef the Nernst Lamp Company, 
7 West 34 street. 

About fifty students and a number 
of professors attended the second an- 
nual dinner of the University Archi- 
tectural Society on October 28, at the 
Café Francis, 53 West 35 Street. No 
formal speeches were made but an in- 
formal report upon the work of the 
year was read by Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin, head of the Department of 
Architecture. 


In the musical world at the univer- 
sity rather less than is usually the case 
has been accomplished. The Glee and 
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Mandolin Clubs seem to have been 
going from bad to worse. The man- 
agement has changed three times ; 
there is now no leader; difficulties 
have arisen in securing good dates for 
concerts; and finally, the student sup- 
port of the clubs has been practically 
nil. Active interest in another direc- 
tion has resulted in the revival of the 
old Banjo Club, and a new and most 
successful departure has  signalized 
the installation of Professor Corne- 
lius Riibner at the head of the De- 
partment of Music: the organization 
of a mixed university chorus of over 
two hundred voices. There has been 
little activity in any other branch of 
music among the students, and with 
the two exceptions mentioned above 
the season has been remarkably dull 
in comparison with former years. 

The Philharmonic Society under the 
leadership of Mr. Hinrichs has been 
more active than any of the other 
musical organizations. Its first reg- 
ular concert was given in the Horace 
Mann auditorium on December 15, 
although a public rehearsal was also 
held during the Anniversary Celebra- 
tion. Its second concert was given on 
February 2, at St. Michael’s Church, 
New York. Both concerts were very 
successful. At this writing arrange- 
ments have been made for a concert 
at Horace Mann School, to be given 
on March 2, and other concerts are 
to be held later. 

Students to the number of two hun- 
dred have answered the call of Presi- 
dent Butler to organize a University 
Chorus, and Dr. Riibner is now drill- 
ing them, with a view towards making 
this organization permanent. 

FL. G 


Debating has been receiving added 
attention of late and the outlook for 
the debates of the triangular league 
is indeed favorable. The completion 
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of all arrangements for the contests 
of this league has been the chief busi- 
ness of the Debating Union during the 
term. The Philolexian Society is 
making arrangements for an interclub 
debate with the Philodemic Society of 
Georgetown University. The Barnard 
Literary Association has already 
achieved the distinction of an inter- 
club and university victory, by defeat- 
ing the Zelosophic Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania. At this 
writing both of the College organiza- 
tions are preparing for the triangular 
league debates. The Freshman So- 
ciety has been active and is getting 
ready for its contest with the Sopho- 
more debating team. The increased 
attention given to debating is further 
testified to by the formation among 
students in the Law School of the 
Law Forum. 

The Debating Union has set in mo- 
tion the machinery for the two inter- 
collegiate debates which Columbia 
will be entered in on March 10. The 
subject of the debates is: “ Resolved, 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be vested with author- 
ity, after full hearing of any formal 
complaint, to prescribe the maximum 
reasonable and equitable railroad rates 
to be substituted for those found un- 
reasonable and discriminating; the 
order of the Commission, unless sus- 
pended by writ of injunction of a 
United States Circuit Court, to be- 
come operative at the expiration of 
thirty days notice to the carrier, and 
to continue in force thereafter unless 
suspended by order of a Federal Cir- 
cuit Court.” Columbia will be repre- 
sented by two teams, one of which 
will support the affirmative of the 
subject against Cornell in New York 
and the other the negative against 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. The 
two debates will be held simultane- 
ously. Trials for the two teams were 
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held on February 2 and 8, and a large 
number of men were brought out and 
put to work under O. R. Houston, 
1906 L., selected captain of the team 
by the Debating Unien. The men 
will be coached by Mr. R. C. Ring- 
walt, sometime instructor in public 
speaking at Columbia and a coach of 
several former debating teams, and 
Mr. F. X. Carmody, instructor in elo- 
cution, and a coach of old Columbia 
intercollegiate debaters. The intercol- 
legiate debates this year are held un- 
der the regulations of the triangular 
debate league, formed by Columbia, 
Cornell and Pennsylvania two years 
ago. 

The Philolexian Society has enjoyed 
a successful three months, since its 
last report to the QuarrerLy. Its 
meetings have been well attended and 
its exercises interesting and instruc- 
tive. On December 13, the Society 
held a very successful social meeting. 
The expected contest with Hamilton 
College on February 22, the last in a 
series of three, the first and second of 
which were won respectively by Ham- 
ilton and Philolexian, was brought to 
nought by the refusal of Hamilton to 
enter into it. A committee of the 
Society is now negotiating with the 
Philodemic Society of Georgetown 
University, with a view to arranging 
a debate in Washington on March 3. 
The following officers of the Society 
for the current semester have been 
chosen: President, W. R. Porter, 
1906; vice-president, C. L. Williams, 
1906; secretary, P. A. Gordon, 1907; 
treasurer, Grant Burns, 1906. 

The Barnard Literary Association 
has likewise been successful. On De- 
cember 20, a team representing the 
association met the Zelosophic Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia and defeated it, success- 
fully defending the affirmative of the 
question, “Resolved, That the second 
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portion of section two of the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution 
be rigorously enforced.” The team 
was composed of W. S. Messer, 1905, 
W. L. Caswell, 1906, H. Harper, 1905, 
and R. W. Dox, 1907, alternate. Bar- 
nard was defeated by Zelosophic last 
year in the first of their annual inter- 
society debates. The only other pub- 
lic debate of the association this year 
will be with Philolexian in April. 
The officers of Barnard for this 
semester are: President, H. Harper, 
1905; vice-president, W. L. Caswell, 
1906; secretary, W. L. Essex, 1906; 
treasurer, B. M. Kaye, 1905. 

A Freshman Debating Society was 
organized early in the year with a 
membership of about twenty-five. It 
holds its meetings weekly. A contest 
with the Freshman debaters of some 
eastern college is contemplated in ad- 
dition to the annual Sophomore- 
Freshman contest in May. The of- 
ficers of the Society are: President, 
F. A. Higgins; vice-president, W. A. 
Kellogg; secretary, E. F. Griffin; 
treasurer, W. Haller. 

The Law Forum, a debating organi- 
zation composed of members of the 
School of Law, was organized at the 
end of the last semester. Its purpose 
is to afford its members a more effici- 
ent practice in public speaking and 
debate than they seem to think is af- 
forded by the two undergraduate so- 
cieties. The Forum has been well 
received by the law students and bids 
fair to do well. G. H. B. 


The record of the Chess Club, al- 
though not as good as in previous 
years and although it bears upon it 
a considerable number of defeats, is, 
nevertheless, worthy of some favor- 
able comment. The club, following 
the example of other organizations, 
has this year contested with a large 
number of expert teams and has not, 
naturally, been the victor. The rec- 


ords of preparatory games is as fol- 
lows: 

Manhattan Chess Club, 5%; Co- 
lumbia, 2%. 

Brooklyn Chess Club, 5; Columbia, 
4. 

Other games, played against teams 
of less note, have resulted in victories 
for Columbia. This record deserves 
more of praise than blame and, in- 
deed, led chess enthusiasts to believe 
that Columbia would win the intercol- 
legiate championship. They were, 
however, fated to be sorely disap- 
pointed. Harvard took the honors in 
the intercollegiate chess tournament, 
which was held on December 22, 23 
and 24, winning a total number of 814 
games. Princeton was second with 6, 
Columbia third with 5%4, and Yale 
last with 4 games won. The individ- 
ual score of the Columbia team fol- 
lows: 

Ww. L 

1 G. W. Tucker, Jr., 1905.2 I 

2 J. Tolins, 1905 yy 

3 L. J. Wolff, 1908. 24% 

4 A. Lazinsk, 1905 24 


6% 

At the meeting of the delegates 
from the four colleges, held during 
the tournament, the following men 
were appointed a committee to enter 
into negotiations with Oxford and 
Cambridge for the purpose of holding 
a. cable chess match: 

G. W. Tucker, Jr., Columbia, chair- 
man; P. W. Bridgman, Harvard; W. 
Mowrey, Princeton; and W.N. Wood- 
bury, Yale. The match will probably 
take place during the last week of 
April. The American side of the 
match will be played at the home of 
Mr. Isaac L. Rice, 89th Street and 
Riverside Drive. 

At a meeting of the Columbia chess 
team immediately after the intercol- 
legiate tournament, J. Tolins, 1905, 
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was elected captain of next year’s 
team. 

On February 7 word was received 
by the committee that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities accept the 
challenge for a match with a team 
chosen from Columbia, Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton players. The Ameri- 
can players have been working hard 
and can be relied on to make a good 
showing. As the English team is al- 
most entirely composed of experienced 
men, an interesting and exciting con- 
test is expected. 

The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, G. W. Tucker, Jr., 1905; man- 
ager, J. Tolins, 1905; and treasurer, 
H. W. Gerhard, 1906. The club, as 
a club, has been very energetic and 
has enlisted a large number of en- 
thusiasts from the Freshman class. 
A Freshman team, with L. J. Wolff 
as captain, has been organized. 


A survey of the life of the various 
student publications during the past 
semester reveals a rather unique situ- 
ation. Jester, last year practically 
given up as a failure, has been resus- 
citated and is now issuing, it is true, 
with some irregularity, but its num- 
bers maintain a very fair standard, 
and while not yet deserving of a high 
place among college comic periodicals, 
it nevertheless reflects some credit on 
Columbia. The Monthly has forsaken 
its ambitious, illustrated numbers and 
is now more staid and, perhaps, more 
literary in tone. Spectator has con- 
tinually improved and is now consid- 
ered as being in the foremost rank 
of collegiate dailies. As against its 
success there is the more or less suc- 
cessful career of the 1905 Calendar. 
The 1906 Columbian—it seems to have 
become a rule that the Columbian 
shall not, in spite of promises, appear 
before Christmas—has at the date of 
writing still to make its appearance. 
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On its news side the Spectator is 
presenting a greater number of 
“stories” each day, covering practi- 
cally every event of importance in 
student life. As a result of its ability 
to gather news well and accurately, it 
is able to report an increase of over 
two hundred and fifty subscriptions 
over any previous year of its exist- 
ence. Through its editorial column it 
has successfully agitated the question 
of a smoking-room in Earl Hall and 
led King’s Crown to begin its active 
campaign. Spectator has continually 
brought matters of moment to the at- 
tention of the students and has en- 
deavored to make the undergraduate 
body acquainted with the aims of the 
University administration. Its CO- 
LUMBIA MUST THEREFORE 
HAVE A COLLEGE HALL edito- 
rial has become a feature of the issues 
appearing on the days of the Trus- 
tees’ meeting. 

An innovation, the combined efforts 
of G. A. Younger, 1905, and Wm. F. 
J. Piel, 1905, that will in time prove 
of very great value to the paper, is 
the formation of a Clipping Bureau, 
patterned after the bureaus of the 
New York city papers. This bureau 
contains a complete collection of Spec- 
tator clippings from 1899 to date. 
Clippings have been gathered under 
their various heads, according to the 
name of each particular sport or or- 
ganization, and have been filed accord- 
ing to the card catalogue system, per- 
mitting ready reference to them and 
obviating the necessity of hunting 
through old files. It enables the stu- 
dent or graduate to obtain facts about 
any organization that may have been 
made public through the columns of 
Spectator since 1899. 

Spectator, on its financial side, has 
been equally successful and at the 
close of the year should pay off $1,000 
of a debt of $3,000 that it has been 
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burdened with through mismanage- 
ment in the past. 

The Monthly has been issuing regu- 
larly and has been quite successful in 
its literary appeal to the students. 
The chief change in its appearance 
and policy has been mentioned above. 
Its short stories and essays maintain 
the old standard of excellence; its 
verse has been remarkably improved 
and is in many respects superior to 
the poetry usually found in college 
periodicals. Its editorial and book 
review departments are at present the 
Monthly's lamentable features, neither 
department, apparently, receiving 
either the attention or time they nat- 
urally deserve. As for the financial 
side, this periodical promises to free 
itself from its old straits. 

H. Kobbe, 1906, was elected editor- 
in-chief of the publication during No- 
vember to succeed W. F. J. Piel, 1905, 
resigned. 


As a result of the hazing incident 
of December 20, the President of the 
University submitted to the President 
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of the Student Board of Representa- 
tives, D. H. Browne, 1905, the follow- 
ing problems for consideration by the 
Class presidents: 

“1. A method by which the disci- 
plinary authorities of the University 
may secure the benefit of a recommen- 
dation from the Board of Student 
Sapoeoentiioves whenever any conduct 
calling for action on the part of those 
authorities is reported. 

“2. A method by which the practice 
of using unfair means at examinations 
—which is, I regret to say, reported to 
exist in certain departments—may be 
stamped out by the cooperation of stu- 
dent opinion and by effective discipline 
if the pressure of student opinion fails. 

“3. A method by which the Univer- 
sity may be better protected than now 
from the often false and slanderous 
statements furnished to the newspaper 
press by their representatives in the 
student body. This is an evil of no 
small magnitude. 

“4. A method by which a large 
share of the control of the new dormi- 
tories may be placed in the hands of a 
house committee of students chosen by 
the residents in each dormitory from 
among their own number.” 

The action of the Board is anx- 
iously awaited by the student body. 


ATHLETICS 
Eprrep sy W. F. J. Prev 


What will be the record, now that 
the football season has come to a 
close, of the other major sports is 
still problematical; auguries cannot be 
safely trusted to mark out the sea- 
son’s scores, else one might be 
tempted to predict a championship 
season for crew, track and baseball. 
These three branches of athletics have 
all made their start, and preliminary 
work has been begun with more of 
system than in previous years. Cap- 
tain O’Loughlin and Coach Goodwin 
have arranged the practice hours of 
the various crew squads according to 
schedule and with regard to the con- 
venience of the men, thus ensuring 


good work from a large number of 
candidates. The preliminary practice 
of the track candidates has been sim- 
ilarly arranged and there is now a 
promise for a team that should make 
an excellent showing against Pennsyl- 
vania and Princeton and should make 
a place in the intercollegiates. Of 
special interest to adherents of base- 
ball should be the announcement that 
Mr. Wm. Lauder, of the New York 
National League team, has been se- 
cured as coach for the year. 


The score of the Varsity Football 
Team appeared in the last issue of the 
QUARTERLY; it must be admitted that 
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the record was in many respects dis- 
appointing, but it had its redeeming 
feature in the victory over Cornell. 
The season of 1904 is, however, now 
a matter of the past, and campus dis- 
cussion is turning to a consideration 
of the chances of the 1905 eleven. 
On November 14, T. J. Thorp, 1905, 
for three years a member of the 
eleven as right tackle, was elected cap- 
tain. The Varsity will lose through 
graduation Capt. Stangland, Duell, 
Finegan, Browne and Metzenthin. 
The team should, however, be able to 
make a strong line-up from the men 
remaining and the members of the 
scrub, a number of whom played ex- 
cellent ball at the close of the season. 

Immediately following the Christ- 
mas holidays, the Rowing Club began 
its regular mid-winter training and 
the regular work of the season. 
What preliminary work was done in 
the fall—and much was accomplished 
—was chiefly devoted to the new men, 
although the Varsity squad received 
its share of attention. Since the fall 
regatta, the practice of the candidates 
has been of the routine order, includ- 
ing some twenty minutes drill on the 
machines, followed by a short run. 
One hundred and sixty men have thus 
far reported. At a mass meeting on 
February 6, Coach Goodwin made em- 
phatic the need of heavier Freshman 
candidates. 

The officers of the association for 
the ensuing year, elected on October 
14, are: Manager, W. E. F. Bradley, 
1905 S.; assistant manager, P. D. 
Bogue, 1906; undergraduate director, 
E. H. Updike, 1906 L.; president, R. 
S. Pierrepont, 1905; vice-president, A. 
J. Fraser, 1905; and secretary, H. M. 
Bangs, 1906. On November 15 Presi- 
dent Butler announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Francis S. Bangs, 78, 
and Joseph W. Mackay, 1900, as grad- 
uate directors of the 1905 Varsity 
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Crew. A Graduate Finance Commit- 
tee has been appointed also and is 
made up as follows: Justus A. B. 
Cowles, 83, chairman; Alex. B. Si- 
monds, ’83, I. N. Seligman, '76, Will- 
ard V. King, ’89, and Francis S. 
Bangs, ’78. The balance of the asso- 
ciation from the business of the last 
academic year was reported on No- 
vember 16 to be $.84, the report ac- 
counting for total receipts of $9,918.71 
and total expenditures of $9,917.87. 

If the present plans of the Club are 
carried through, Columbia will send 
two Varsity crews to Annapolis, be- 
sides entering in the’ various races 
and regattas that have made up the 
schedule in past years. 

Track athletics, like work for the 
crew, received their start in the first 
week of the second semester; a rous- 
ing mass meeting, at which Dean Van 
Amringe, G. T. Kirby, ’95, graduate 
director, Captain J. A. Taylor, 1905, 
and the coach, E. A. Hjertberg, were 
the chief speakers, preceded the regu- 
lar training and work of the men on 
February 8. Definite facts about can- 
didates being unavailable at this 
time, it will suffice, perhaps, to report 
that almost every “C” man of last 
year’s team is back at the University, 
and that a large squad of candidates 
has reported for work, several of 
whom have established fair records 
for themselves either as substitutes 
last year or as members of prepara- 
tory and high school teams. The of- 
ficers of the Track Association in- 
clude: Manager, L. Merritt, 1905 S.; 
first assistant, J. Hoyt, 1906 S.; sec- 
ond assistant, W. A. Flanigan, 1907, 
and president, C. Wood, 1905. 

It is too early at the present time 
for any fair estimate to be formed of 
the quality of the 1905 Varsity Base- 
ball Team. Practice for the Fresh- 
men began on the Wednesday follow- 
ing the opening of college for the sec- 
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ond term, but very few men reported. 
The Varsity men reported a week 
later for indoor work in the gym. 
Only three men of the 1904 Varsity 
have been lost by graduation, God- 
win, Bloomfield and Taber, and a 
strong nucleus is left in the Univer- 
sity for the 1905 nine. The manage- 
ment for some reasons seems to have 
had difficulty in arranging a schedule, 
as none has appeared up to the middle 
of February. An excellent departure 
has been made this year in engaging 
a professional coach for a longer pe- 
riod than ever before. Mr. Lauder, 
who has played with great success on 
both the Philadelphia and New York 
National League teams, will coach the 
team up to the final examinations, as 
his contract does not expire until May 
24. 


Indoor sports, for the most part, 
have still to make their season record, 
only the hockey team having com- 
pleted its intercollegiate series of 
games. There seems to be good 
ground for the expectations generally 
shared in by the undergraduates, that 
the Varsity five will repeat its excel- 
lent record of last year. Graduates 
will, doubtless, receive with pleasure 
the news of the revival of interest in 
wrestling. 

As soon as the gymnasium was 
cleared of decorations after the 150th 
anniversary celebration, Captain B. R. 
von Sholly issued a call for Basket- 
ball candidates. About twenty men 
reported, among whom were five of 
last year’s championship Varsity, in- 
cluding three regular players and two 
former substitutes. Those of last 
year’s team who reported were: Cap- 
tain B. R. von Sholly (Pg.), M. L. 
Hurley, 1906, H. A. Fisher, 1905 S., 
C. W. Cuthel, 1905 S., and C. D. Tru- 
benbach, 1905 S. These men, with the 
addition of G. G. Moore, Jr., 1906, 


now make up the Varsity team. The 
season started on December 10, when 
the five played Pratt Institute, and 
from then on the men improved stead- 
ily in both team play and basket 
shooting. On December 28 the Var- 
sity started on its annual Christmas 
trip, on which it played four games, 
winning three and losing by a small 
score to the only team which defeated 
the championship Varsity of last 
year. 

The first intercollegiate contest was 
with Cornell on January 13, which 
Columbia won easily by the score of 
30 to 11, and a week later, at Ithaca, 
the Varsity defeated the same five, 
with a crippled team, by the score ef 
23 to 17. The intercollegiate season 
is now well under way, and as the 
Varsity is playing fast, consistent 
basketball and as yet remains unde- 
feated, the team bids fair to win the 
coveted banner again this year. 

On January 17 a national victory 
was gained by the defeat of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The final score 
was: Columbia, 21; Wisconsin, 15. 
The game was hard fought from be- 
ginning to end; it was largely at- 
tended by the alumni and students. 

The scores to date are as follows: 

Columbia 34, Pratt Institute 10. 

Columbia 21, Co. F. Norwalk, 9. 

Columbia 25, Central Y. M. C. A. 
22. 

Columbia 24, Newport Y. M. C. A. 
22. 

Columbia 18, Fall River Y. M. C. 
A, It. 

Columbia 19, Fitchburg Y. M. C. A. 
16. 

Columbia 7, Washington Continen- 
tals 17. 

Columbia 29, West Point 2s. 
Columbia 30, Cornell 11. 

Columbia 21, Wisconsin 15. 
Columbia 23, Cornell 17. 
Columbia 36, Rochester 24. 
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Columbia 26, Second Signal Corps 
23. R. CG 

Although the intercollegiate Hockey 
season has not been brought to a close 
at the time the QUARTERLY goes to 
press, there is every reason to believe 
that the Columbia seven will have to 
content itself with third place. The 
Varsity team has finished all of its 
games and its ranking among the 
teams of the league will depend en- 
tirely upon the result of the contests 
still pending between Yale, Princeton 
and Harvard. 

The season began early in Novem- 
ber, the candidates going on the St. 
Nicholas rink on the twelfth of the 
month for regular team practice. 
Following is the result of the pre- 
liminary games: 

Dec. 3, N. Y. Hockey Club 13; Co- 
lumbia 2. 

Dec, 13, Company K 1; Columbia 3. 

Dec. 16, Crescent Ath. Club 7; Co- 
lumbia 1. 

The expectations of a championship 
seven, apparently justified by the first 
game of the intercollegiate series, 
were shattered when Columbia met 
the stronger teams of the league. 
The chief causes for this annual repe- 
tition of defeat seem to lie in the 
want of an expert coach and a rink, 
the use of which will not throw a fi- 
nancial burden on the management. 
The scores of the intercollegiate 
games are: 

Jan. 7, Princeton 1; Columbia 3. 

Jan. 14, Harvard 5; Columbia o. 

Jan. 24, Yale 9; Columbia 3. 

Feb. 4, Brown 2; Columbia 3. 

These games comprise the home 
seven’s league contests; a game 
against West Point still remains to be 
played before the close of the season. 

The following men made up the 
Varsity squad of 1904-5: D. Arm- 
strong, 1907 L., W. A. Bode, 1906 L., 
C. F. H. Jackson, 1907, J. T. Harring- 
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ton, 1906 P. and S., R. W. Ebling, 
1906 S., G. J. Callahan, 1906 L., A. 
G. Lang, 1906 S., R. M. Miller, 1907. 
The manager of the team was K. M. 
Spence, 1906, who assumed his duties 
in December in place of C. P. Gantert, 
1906, resigned. 

Fencing began this year with the ex- 
hibition given by several members of 
the Columbia team at the reception of 
the New York Turn Verein on No- 
vember 19. On December 15 the reg- 
ular handicap fencing tournament of 
the Fencers’ Club was held, which was 
won by C. L. Joly, 1906 S. The club 
has been hard at work all fall in prep- 
aration for the schedule arranged by 
the management. The schedule is as 
follows: 

West Point—Feb. 11. 

Cornell—Feb. 14. 

Annapolis—Feb. 25. 

University of Pennsylvania—March 
3. 
Morris Medals—March 11. 

Yale (at Columbia)—March 18. 
F. F. A—March 24-25. 

Frederico Lage, 1907 S., has been 
elected captain of the Varsity Fencing 
team, and E, V. Watson, 1908 S., has 
been chosen captain of the Freshman 
team. 

Water Polo and Swimming began 
shortly after the opening of college in 
September. Many members of the 
1904 squad returned and much good 
material has been found in the Fresh- 
man class. The management decided 
to hold monthly swimming contests in 
the pool, and to award medals to the 
men having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year. This 
custom has been found very success- 
ful. No regular contests have been 
engaged in up to the present time, al- 
though at times members of the team 
have entered in events held at several 
of the large athletic clubs of the city. 
It is expected that an excellent show- 











ing will be made when the intercol- 
legiate championships are held later in 
the year. 

For the first time in many years a 
Wrestling Club has been formed ‘in 
the University. The following officers 
were elected at the meeting for organ- 
ization, held on January 11: Phelan 
Beale, 1905 L., president; F. Echever- 
ria, 1906, secretary; and A. Lichtig, 
1905 L., treasurer. The membership 
was limited to thirty, and the charter 
members numbered _ twenty - four. 
George Fischer, a well-known profes- 
sional wrestler, has been engaged as 
coach. It is intended to arrange a 
tournament among the members of 
the club for the near future and med- 
als will be awarded to the winners. 
Intercollegiate bouts with the five big 
colleges are also being arranged. 
The club intends to exhibit in con- 
junction with the basketball and gym- 
nasium teams, if possible. 

Nothing has been done in Handball 
this year, and it seems as if this sport 
has been allowed to die a natural 
death. 


The minor outdoor sports have still 
to make a regular beginning on the 
work for the season of 1905. One 
championship has come to Columbia 
as the result of last year’s work and 
that due to the efforts of R. LeRoy in 
the intercollegiate tennis tournament. 

Lacrosse practice began early last 
fall with regular work in the grove. 
When it became too cold to play out- 
doors, the work was continued in the 
gym cage. It is, however, by no 
means certain that Columbia will be 
represented in this branch of athletics 
this year, as the association is in debt 
and no games can be played until this 
debt is paid off. A schedule has not 
been arranged for the same reason. 

Activity in Tennis at the University 
during 1904 was confined to the inter- 
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collegiate championship, which was 
won by one of Columbia’s representa- 
tives, R. LeRoy, 1905. 

As no regular matches have been 
played by the Golf Club this year, it 
is impossible to form any accurate es- 
timate of the team’s probable strength 
in its contests next spring. During 
the fall months practice was held at 
more or less regular intervals. In the 
latter part of October, the election of 
officers of the Club was held and re- 
sulted as follows: President, O. E. 
Stevens, 1905 S., secretary and treas- 
urer, A. B. Palmer, 1906 S., executive 
committee, J. D. Van Buren, 1905, A. 
P. Palmer, 1906 S., and C. H. Blake, 
Jr., 1906 L. 


After a series of fast Sprees on the 
afternoon of December 23, the final 
score resulted in a tie, the under 
classes each winning three bouts. All 
the Science Sophomores defeated their 
opponents, while all the College 
Freshmen won -their bouts. There 
was a very large attendance, every 
available space in the visitors’ gallery 
being taken. As in former years the 
Sophomores occupied the east section 
of the running track with the Fresh- 
men opposite, only upper-classmen, 
graduates and some visitors being al- 
lowed on the floor. 

The following statement, published 
in Spectator on September 28, which 
was authorized by one of the officers 
of the Trophy Room Committee of 
1903-4, is self-explanatory: 

“After several consultations be- 
tween representatives of the alumni 
and the undergraduates, an entirely 
new system has been devised for the 
management of the Trophy Room. 
By this arrangement the Trophy 
Room will be under the control of the 
Columbia Club, and, ex-officio, the 
managers of the crew, track, football, 
baseball, and basketball teams.” 
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Since the publication of this an- 
nouncement, there has been some dis- 
cussion, induced by investigations of 
the daily, which has revealed a mis- 
understanding between the under- 
graduates and the Memorabilia Com- 
mittee of the Columbia Club as to the 
agreement, said to have been reached 
by them and quoted above. It is 
rumored that a change will presently 
be made in the composition of the 
controlling body of the room. 


The Athletic Insignia Council made 
the following awards during the first 
semester : 

To members of the football team 
for work during the past season, the 
Varsity letter: R. S. Stangland, Pg., 
J. G. Prall, 1905, H. B. Post, 1906, D. 
H. Browne, 1905, F. J. Echeverria, 
1906, J. E. Finegan, 1905 L., F. H. 
Duden, 1906 S., T. J. Thorp, 1906 S., 
D. D. Muir, 1906 S., T. R. Buell, 1905 
S., W. E. Metzenthin, 1906 Ph., W. 
C. Duell, 1905 L., J. R. Fisher, 1907 
L., D. S. Carter, 1906 S., G. S. Helm- 
rich, 1908 S., A. Aigeltinger, 1907 S., 
W. J. Donovan, 1905, C. T. Griswold, 
1906 S. 

The letter was also awarded to S. 
Smyth, Jr., for his consistent work as 
substitute center for three successive 
years. 

Varsity “C” with crossed oars, and 
Varsity stripes to H. B. Post, 1906, G. 
S. O’Loughlin, 1906 L., R. L. von Ber- 
nuth, 1906 L., M. D. Ferris, 1905, J. 
Miller, 1906 S., J. M. Boyle, 1906, J. 
S. Maeder, 1904, A. Mackenzie, 1905, 
C. W. Cuthel, 1905, R. S. Pierrepont, 
1905, H. B. Taylor, 1906, A. L. Willis, 
1905, A. J. Fraser, 1905 S., J. Myers, 
1904. 

Varsity crew monogram and Var- 
sity stripes to the following substitutes 
at Poughkeepsie: E. H. Hanneman, 
1904, E. H. Updike, 1904, H. W. Al- 
bert, 1905, C. A. Doyle, 1906 L., W. 
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J. Donovan, 1905, H. N. Enos, 1905 S., 
W. E. F. Bradley, 1905. 

Crossed oars, numerals and class 
stripes to the following men on the 
1907 Freshman crew: J. Willis, C. T. 
H. Jackson, H. Perrine, W. P. Kirk, 
H. T. Seymour, J. McV. Haight, A. 
C. Rollins, G. Norris, W. W. Wise, 
and S. L. Pierrepont. 

Crossed oars and numerals to A. 
Aigeltinger and R. M. Miller and 
class stripes to W. E. Kelley. 

Varsity “C” to A. C. Perry, 1906 
S., for tieing for first place in the 
Pennsylvania meet and to R. LeRoy, 
1905, for his excellent work in win- 
ning the intercollegiate tennis cham- 
pionship. 

1907 F. T. and class stripes to the 
Freshman fencing team, composed of 
E. V. Kehrlein, G. Lage and H. Per- 
rine. 

Class numerals for first and second 
place in the Sophomore-Freshman 
track games: 

Sophomores—E. V. Kehrlein, E. T. 
Collins, A. T. Swords, W. J. Dusel, 
G. R. B. Elliot, R. N. Bullard, H. A. 
Williams. 

Freshmen—G. E. Crawley, J. V. 
Brown, W. B. Robinson, G. W. Mac- 
kenzie, P. von Saltza. 

Those who won their class stripes 
are: 

Sophomores—J. H. A. Williams, H. 
C. F. Jackson, H. Hartman, E. J. Bas- 
sett, M. D. Mayer, J. W. Brodix, A. 
T. Swords, J. Seymour, K. Collins, 
W. L. Starbuck, E. C. Bailly, A. 
Aigeltinger. 

Freshmen—G. M. Mackenzie, R. S. 
McElwee, A. P. Montgomery, A. Mac- 
Cutcheon, R. S. White, W. B. Robin- 
son, H. R. Graham, C. M. Rolker, R. 
H. Bagnell, G. Earle, D. W. Jessup. 

The “C. L. T.” was awarded to E. 
Saqui, 1906, and C. A. Stewart, 1906. 

On February 6 the council added 
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the following awards to the above 
list : 

Varsity Football monogram and 
stripes—G. S. O’Loughlin, 1906 L., A. 
Lindo, 1907 S., H. Duden, 1906 S., D. 
Armstrong, 1907 L., A. E. Sedgewick, 
1906 S. 

Varsity Fencing team monogram— 
H. W. Head, 1904 L., C. L. Joly, 1906 
S., L. E. Mahan, 1904 L., E. Pitou, 
Jr., 1906 S., W. E. Withrow, 1904 L. 

Varsity Hockey monogram and 
stripes—D. Armstrong, 1907 L., W. 
A. Bode, 1906 L., C. F. H. Jack- 
son, 1907, J. T. Harrington, 1906 
P. and S., R. W. Ebling, 1906 S., G. 
J. Callahan, 1906 L., A. G. Lang, 1905 
S., R. M. Miller, 1907, K. M. Spence, 
1906. 
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Freshman numerals and stripes for 
football—H. J. Hanna, Jr., H. Fowler, 
W. Wood, P. Von Saltza, J. R. 
Cooper, M. C. Lefferts, Jr., F. Cho- 
dorov, W. H. Smith, Jr., L. P. Gold- 
stone, Jr., and T. R. Swartwout. 

Class stripes alone—G. Bull, E. V. 
Watson, R. H. Bagnell, W. R. Breck, 
S. M. Barnett, C. Beekman. 

Numerals and stripes for cane- 
sprees: Sophomores—M. Elsing, A. 
Aigeltinger, G. R. Elliot. Freshmen 
—B. D. Wise, F. Chodorov, R. Ma- 
pelsden. 

Class stripes to the losers: Sopho- 
mores—H. E. Chapin, F. N. Bolles, A. 
Bangser. Freshmen—P. von Saltza, 
W. W. Tonking, D. W. Jessup. 
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UNIVERSITY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For THE YEAR EnpinG DECEMBER 31, 1904 


I. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Annual Catalogue: describes the or- 
ganization of the University, and gives 
a full statement of courses and facilities 
for research offered during the current 
year, lists of officers and students, ac- 
counts of fellowships, scholarships, and 
honors offered and conferred, estimates 
of expenses, requirements for admission 
and degrees, and the regulations govern- 
ing the College and the various Schools 
of the University. Issued each Decem- 
ber. Price, 25 cents. 


Annual Reports of the President and 
the Treasurer to the Trustees: issued 
each November. 


Directory of Officers and Students: 
issued each year soon after the opening 
of the University; contains the names, 
office hours, and addresses of the officers 
of the University, and the names and 
addresses of the students registered up to 
the time of publication; revised and a 
second edition printed complete. 


General Catalogue of the Alumni: 
issued sextennially; contains the names 
and addresses of all graduates of the 
University. The current edition is that 
of 1900. Price, $2.00. Supplements 
have been published for 1901, 1902, 1903 
and 1904. For sale at the University 
Press bookstore and in the office of the 
Registrar. 


Announcement of the Various 
Schools of the University are issued in 
the spring of each year and contain in- 
formation concerning admission, ex- 
penses, courses of instruction to be given 
during the coming year, and require- 
ments for degrees. They include: 

Announcement of Columbia College, 
for the work for men leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Announcement of the School of Law, 
for the work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

Announcement of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, for the work lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


Announcement of the College of Phar- 
macy, for the work leading to appro- 
priate degrees and certificates. 

Announcement of the Schools of Ap- 
plied Science, together with the special 
announcements of the courses in Mining 
and Metallurgy, in Chemistry, and in 
Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Announcement of the Faculties of Po- 
litical Science, Philosophy, and Pure Sci- 
ience, for all non-professional advanced 
work leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Announcement of Courses in the Fine 
Arts, including courses of instruction 
given in the School of Architecture, in 
the Department of Music, and in the 
Departments of Fine Arts and Music in 
Teachers College. 

Announcement of the Summer Session. 

Announcements of the Summer Courses 
in Medicine and in Surveying. 

Circular of Information as to Entrance 
Examinations. 

Circular of General Information, with 
views of the University buildings. 


Announcement of Student Organiza- 
tions, Athletic and Other, under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of Stu- 
dent Organizations, 


Announcements of the Several Divis- 
ions of the University are issued in the 
spring, and contain full information con- 
cerning the work of the coming year, 
or years, in those divisions. These cir- 
culars are devoted to: 

Biology; Classical Philology; Geology, 
Geography, and Mineralogy; History, 
Economics, and Public Law; Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science; Modern 
Languages and Literatures; Physical 
Education; Oriental Languages; Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Anthropology. 

Unless otherwise stated, all the pub- 
lications above named are distributed 
without charge upon application to the 
Secretary of Columbia University. 
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Publications of Barnard College 


Announcement of Barnard College: 
contains full information concerning ad- 
mission, expenses, courses of instruc- 
tion, and requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


Publications of 


‘Announcement of Teachers College: 
issued annually; contains full informa- 
tion concerning the organization, equip- 
ment, and work of this institution, the 
Department of Education of Columbia 
University. 

Report of the Dean: issued each No- 
vember. 

Special Circulars describing the work 
of the departments of: Educational Psy- 
chology, History and Philosophy of 
Education, Educational Administration, 
Secondary Education, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, Kindergarten, 
Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Fine 
Arts, Manual Training, Music, and of 
other departments. Also a special An- 


II. THE COLUMBIA 


The Columbia University Press was 
organized with the approval of the Trus- 
tees of Columbia College and was in- 
corporated June 8, 1893, for the purpose 
of promoting the publication of works 
embodying the results of original re- 
search. The Press is a private corpora- 
tion, related directly to Columbia Uni- 
versity by the provisions that its Trus- 
tees must always be officers of the Uni- 
versity, and that the President of the 
University shall be the President of the 
Press. 

Trustees: The President of the Uni- 
versity (ex-officio), William H. Carpen- 
ter, Secretary, John B. Pine, Treasurer, 
Brander Matthews, George R, Carpenter, 
Franklin H. Giddings, T. Mitchell Prud- 
den, Francis B. Crocker, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Harry Thurston Peck. 


Report of the Dean: issued yearly. 

These publications are distributed with- 
out charge upon application to the Sec- 
retary of Barnard College. 


Teachers College 


nouncement of Extension Teaching. 

These may be obtained without charge 
upon application to the Secretary of 
Teachers College. 

Syllabi of Extension Courses, a list of 
which may be had by addressing the Di- 
rector of Extension Teaching, Teachers 
College. 

Circular of the Horace Mann School: 
a school fully equipped with kinder- 
garten, elementary, and secondary 
classes, maintained by Teachers College 
as a school of observation. 

This circular may be obtained without 
charge upon application to the Superin- 
tendent of the Horace Mann School. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


During the year ending December 31, 
1904, the Press, through The Macmillan 
Co., of New York and London, its pub- 
lishing agents, issued the following :* 

Corneille and Racine in England, by 
Dorothea Frances Canfield; The Anglo- 
Norman dialect, by Louis Emil Menger, 
in the Studies in Romance Philology 
and Literature; Classical echoes in 
Tennyson, by Wilfred P. Mustard, in the 
Studies in English; the teaching of Ger- 
man in secondary schools, by Elijah W. 
Bagster-Collins; The problem of monop- 
oly, by John Bates Clark; The history 
of Columbia University, 1754-1904; 
numbers of the Studies in History, Econ- 
omics, and Public Law; Cotumsi1a Unt- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY, and Teachers Col- 
lege Record. 


III. PUBLICATIONS, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND SERIAL STUDIES 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY 


Biological Series—Founded in 1892; 
devoted to the general problems of bi- 


ology; managing editors, H. F. Osborn 
and E. B. Wilson; published for the Co- 


* For previous issues from the Press see The University Catalogue for 1899-1900, pages 398-399; 


1900-1901, PAGES 455-456 ; 1901-1902, pages 439- 
1904-1905, pages 465-470; and the 


; 1902-1903, DAES 445-449 ; 1903-1904, pages 4 
‘ull cata: ogue issued by The Macmillan Co. P - 


S For purposes of record and information, it is the aim to publish each year a complete list of 
the numbers issued in each of these series during the preceding year. If no list appears 
under a given heading, it may be assumed that no numbers were issued. 
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lumbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregu- 
larly, about one volume a year; price per 
volume (from 300 to 400 pages), $2.00 
to $3.50. 


Botanical Club, Memoirs of the 
Torrey.—Founded in 1889; published by 
the Club from Columbia University; 
issued irregularly, about one volume a 
year; $3.00 per volume; prices of parts 
on application. 


Botany, Contributions from the De- 
partment of.—Founded in 1886; de- 
voted to short papers, in part reprints 
from other periodicals; editor, L. M. 
Underwood; published by the editor 
from Columbia University; issued irre- 
gularly, but usually one volume a year; 
price per volume (about 330 pages, 30 
plates), $5.00. 

No, 207. Exploration of the coastal 
plain of Georgia during the season of 
1902. By Roranp M. Harper (1904). 

No. 208. The effects of chemical 
irritation on the respiration of Fungi. 
By Apa Watterson (1904).——No. 209. 
Studies in Sisyrinchium, X. By Eucene 
P. BicKNELL (1904).——No. 210. The 
pollen tube in the Cucurbitacee and 
Rubiacee. By F. E. Lioyp (1904). 
No. 211. The daily periodicity of cell 
division and of elongation in the root of 
Allium. By Wittiam E, KE ticotr 
(1904).——-No. 212. The comparative 
embryology of the Cucurbitacee. By 
Joseph Epwarp Kirxkwoop (1904).—— 
No. 213. The nomenclature of Calonyc- 
tion bona-nox. By Homer D. House 
(1904). 


Botany, Memoirs of the Department 
of.—Founded in 1895; devoted to more 
extended monographs; editor, L. M. 
Underwood; published by the editor, 
from Columbia University; issued irre- 
gularly ; $6.00 per volume; list on appli- 
cation. 


Chemistry, Contributions from the 
Havemeyer Laboratories.—Founded in 
1898; reprints of papers recording re- 
search by officers and students in the 
School of Chemistry; managing editor, 
C. F. Chandler; published by the editor 
from Columbia University; issued an- 
nually; each volume contains the publi- 
cations of one year beginning July 1; 
price on application. 

Vol. VI. No. 91. Determination of 
nitrogen in food materials and physiolog- 
ical products. By H. C. SHerman, C. B. 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[March 


McLaucuiin, and Emit Osterserc.—— 
No. 92. Metaminobenzonitrile and some 
of its derivatives. By M. T. Bocert and 
H. T. Beans. No. 93. Thermo-chem- 
istry of electrolytic dissociation. By H. 
A. Jackson. No. 94. A new separa- 
tion of thorium from cerium, lanthanum 
and didymium by metanitrobenzoic acid 
and its application to the determination 
of thorium in monazite. By A. C. Nersu. 

No. 95. The combination of a sol- 
vent with the ions. (Preliminary 
paper.) By J, L. R. Morcan and C. W. 
Kano_tt.—No. 96. The determination 
of molybdenum in steel and in steel- 
making alloys. By F. V. D. Cruser and 
E. H. Mictier. No. 97. The nitrogen 
content of distilled water. By W. C. 
URLIG. No. 98. The dissociation of 
lead nitrate. By J, L. R. Morcan.—— 
Vol. VII. No. 99. A crucible charge 
for gold and silver in zinc ores. By E. 
J. Hatt and E. Poprer——No. 100. 
Changes in the composition of some 
ferrocyanides of cadmium and zinc after 
precipitation. By E. H. MiLier and M. 
J. Faux. No. ror. The determination 
of nitrogen in organic compounds, By 
H. C. SHerMAN and M. J. Fax. 


Comparative Literature, Studies in. 
—Founded in 1899; contain results of 
literary research or criticism by officers 
or students of the Department of Com- 
parative Literature, or. those connected 
with them in study; editors, J. B. 
Fletcher and J. E. Spingarn; published 
for the Columbia University Press by 
The Macmillan Co., New York; issued 
irregularly at varying prices. Eight vol- 
umes have already been published, and 
others are in preparation. 


Classical Philology, Studies in.— 
Founded in 1902; contain results of 
original research in the classical lan- 
guages and literatures; edited by H. T. 
Peck and E. D. Perry; published for the 
Columbia University Press by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregu- 
larly; prices variable. 


Electrical Engineering, Contributions 
from the Department of.—Founded in 
1889; devoted to papers (chiefly re- 
prints) by officers and students; manag- 
ing editor, F. B. Crocker; published by 
the editor, from Columbia University ; 
issued irregularly; prices on application, 


English, Studies in.—Founded in 
1900; issued by authority of the Depart- 
ment of English; published for the Co- 
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lumbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregu- 
larly at varying prices. 

Classical echoes in Tennyson. By 
Witrrep Pirt Musrtarp. 


Geological Department, Contributions 
from the—Founded in 1892; include 
short contributions and longer mono- 
graphs; managing editor, J. F. Kemp; 
published (partly original, partly re- 
prints) by the editor, from Columbia 
University ; issued irregularly; prices on 
application. 

Volume XI complete. 
ore-deposits of Sudbury, Ontario. By 
Cuartes W. Dickson. No. 92. Pre- 
liminary report of field-work in the town 
of Minerva, Essex Co., N. Y. By Grorce 
I. Fintay. No, 93. (a) Platinum in 
the Rambler Mine, Wyoming. By 
James F. Kemp. (b) A new spheroidal 
granite. By James F. Kemp. (c) Block 
Mountains in New Mexico. By Dovuctias 
Witson JouNSON. No. 94. Leucite 
Hills of Wyoming. By James F. Kemp 
and Witsur C. Kwicurt. No. 95. 
Studies of Gastropoda. II. Fulgur and 
Sycotypus, By Amapeus W. Grasavu. 

No. 96. Palzozoic coral reefs. By 
Amaveuvs W. GRABAU. No. 97. 
Notes on the development of the bi- 
serial arm in certain crinoids. By 
Amapeus W. Grasau.——No. 98. Strati- 
graphy of Becraft Mountain, Co- 
lumbia Co., N. Y. By Amapeus W. 
Grasau.——No. 99. Genesis of the 
amphibolite schist and serpentine of Man- 
hattan Island, New York. By Atexis A. 
JULIEN. No. 100. The geology of the 
San José district, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
By Georce I, Finway. 


Germanic Studies.—Founded in 1899; 
contain results of original research in 
Germanic languages and literatures; edi- 
tors, W. H. Carpenter and Calvin 
Thomas; published for the Columbia 
University Press by The Macmillan Co., 
New York; issued irregularly; prices 
variable. 


History, Economics, and Public Law 
Studies in—Founded in 1891; contain 
results of original research by students 
in the School of Political Science; man- 
aging editor, E. R. A. Seligman; pubh- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York; 
one volume or more issued yearly; price 
per volume, $3.00 to $4.50. 

Vol. XIX. No. 2. History and criti- 
cism of the labor theory of value in 


No. o1. The 
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English political economy. By ALBERT 
C. Wuitaker.——No. 3, The hemp in- 
dustry in the United States. By Tuomas 
B. Moore. Vol. XX, No. 1. The office 
of Justice of the Peace in England. By 
Cuartes Austin BEarp. No. 2. A 
history of military government in newly 
acquired territory of the United States. 
By Davin Y. THomas.——Vol. XXI, No. 
1. Treaties, their making and enforce- 
ment. By Samuet B, CranpaLt.—No. 
2. The sociology of a New York City 
block. By Tuomas Jesse Jones. No. 
3. Pre-Malthusian theories of population. 
By Cuartes E. StTaANGELAND.——Vol. 
XXII, No. 1. The historical develop- 
ment of the Poor Law of Connecticut. 
By Epwarp W. Capen. 


Indo-Iranian Series.—Founded in 
1900; contain works published by officers 
and students in the Department of Indo- 
Iranian Languages, or by others asso- 
ciated with them in study; editor, A. V. 
Williams Jackson; published for the 
Columbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregularly 
at varying prices. 


Library Bulletins—Founded in 1897 
as Publications; show the resources of 
the Library on various subjects; editor, 
C. Alex. Nelson; published by the Li- 
brary, from Columbia University; issued 
irregularly. 

Extra Publications: Columbiana: A 
bibliography of manuscripts, pamphlets, 
and books relating to the history of 
King’s College, Columbia College, Co- 
lumbia University. Prepared by C. A. 
Netson. 1904. (Pp. 48, front.) For 
exchange only. 


Mineralogy, Contributions from the 
Department of.—Founded in 1892; con- 
tain articles and text-books by officers 
and students; managing editor, A. J. 
Moses; published by the editor, from Co- 
lumbia University; issued irregularly 
(often in reprint) ; prices on application. 

Vol. X, No. 6. Ramosite not a min- 
eral—Bedford cyrtolite. By L. MclI. 
Luguer.——No. 7. A method for the 
exact expression of crystal habit. By A. 
F. Rocers. No. 8. The crystalliza- 
tion of molybdenite. By A. J. Moses. 

No. 9. Notes on recent mineralog- 
ical literature. By A. J. Moses and L. 
McI. Luguer,——Vol. XI. Mineralogy, 
crystallography, and blowpipe analysis. 
Third revised edition. By A. J, Moses 
and C. L. Parsons. 
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Observatory, Contributions from the. 
—Founded in 1892; contain astronom- 
ical researches; managing editor, Harold 
Jacoby; published by the Department of 
Astronomy, Columbia University; issued 
irregularly; prices on application. 

No. 20. The Sumatra eclipse. By S. 
A. MiutcHetr. (Pp. 42.) No. 21. 
Photographic catalogue of 829 stars near 
the South Pole of the Heavens, By 
Harowtp Jacosy. (Pp. 153.) 


Oriental Studies.—Founded in 1902; 
record results of original research in the 
Oriental languages and literatures ; edited 
by Richard J. H. Gottheil; published for 
the Columbia University Press by The 
Macmillan Co., New York; issued irreg- 
ularly at varying prices. 


Pathology, Studies from the Depart- 
ment of.—Founded in 1890; record re- 
sults of research in the department ; man- 
aging editor, T. M. Prudden; on sale by 
J. T. Dougherty, New York; issued irreg- 
ularly; price per volume (about 175 pp.), 
$1.00. 

Vol. IX. Fourteen reprints of studies 
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published by workers in the Department 
of Pathology. 1904. 


Philosophy, Psychology, and Educa- 
tion, Contributions to.—Founded in 
1894; original studies by officers and stu- 
dents of this division; edited by a com- 
mittee representing the departments in- 
terested; published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York; issued irregularly; per 
number, average, 75¢.; per volume 
(about 450 pages), average, $3.00. 


Physiological Chemistry—*“ Biochem- 
ical Researches”: Collected reprints of 
publications from the Laboratory of.— 
Founded in 1899; record results of re- 
search in the department; managing edi- 
tor and publisher, William J. Gies; issued 
irregularly in bound volumes of 700-800 
pages; price, per volume, $5.00. 


Romance Philology and Literature, 
Studies in.—Founded in 1900; edited by 
Adolphe Cohn and H. A. Todd; pub- 
lished for the Columbia University Press 
by The Macmillan Co., New York; issued 
irregularly at varying prices. 

No. 5. Corneille and Racine in Eng- 
land. By DorotHea Frances CANFIELD. 


Serres ANNOUNCED 


Physiology, Studies from the Depart- 
ment of.—Founded in 1900; contain re- 
prints of articles published by officers 


and students of the department; edited 
by J. G. Curtis and F. S. Lee. (Three 
volumes in preparation.) 


IV. JOURNALS 


ISSUED UNDER THE EpiTorIAL DIRECTION OF OFFICERS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Bookman.—Founded in 1895; devoted 
to the criticism of American and for- 
eign literature in all its forms; contain- 
ing articles, book reviews, correspond- 
ence, and editorial comment upon cur- 
rent events; edited by Harry Thurston 
Peck; New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.; 
monthly (136 p.), 20c.; per year, $2.00. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club.—Founded in 1870; devoted to sci- 
entific botany in its widest sense; editor, 
J. H. Barnhart; published by the editor 
from the New York Botanical Garden; 
monthly, 30c.; per year (about 650 p., 
with 40 plates), $3.00. 

Columbia University Quarterly.— 
Continuing, since 1898, the Bulletin, 
founded in 1890; publishes articles on 
the history, the current activities, and 
the policy of Columbia, for the informa- 
tion of officers, alumni, and friends of 


the University; edited by a committee 
(managing editor, for 1904, Brander 
Matthews; for 1905, J. H. Robinson) ; 
published for the Columbia University 
Press by the New Era Printing Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; quarterly (125 pages), with 
occasional supplements, 30c.; per year, 
$1.00, 


Educational Review.—Founded in 
1891 ; devoted to the study of education 
in all its forms; containing articles, dis- 
cussions, book reviews, foreign corre- 
spondence, and editorial review of cur- 
rent events; edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; New York, Educational Review 
Publishing Co.; monthly, except July 
and August (108 p.); per year, $3.00; 
foreign, $3.50. 


Journal of Geography.—Devoted to 
the interests of teachers of geography in 
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elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools; edited by Richard E. Dodge; 
published by the Journal of Geography, 
Teachers College, New York; monthly, 
except July and August (48 p.), 20c.; 
per year, $1.50. 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease.—Founded in 1872;; devoted to the 
study of diseases of the nervous system ; 
managing editor, S. E. Jelliffe; advisory 
board of editors includes M. A. Starr 
and F. Peterson; New York, Alliance 
Press Co.; monthly (80 p.), s5o0c.; per 
year, $5.00. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Methods.—Founded in 
1904; devoted to short articles, prelimi- 
nary reports, discussions, abstracts and 
reviews in the field of scientific philoso- 
phy and psychology; edited by Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge; New York, The Sci- 
ence Press; bi-weekly (28 p.), 15¢.; 
per year, $3.00. 


Medical News.—Founded in 1843; a 
weekly journal devoted to advances in 
medicine and surgery; editor, S. E. 
Jelliffe ; New York, Lea Brothers & Co.; 
weekly (48 p.), 10c; per year $4.00. 


Nature Study Review.—Founded in 
1904; devoted to the study of elementary 
nature study in all its forms; editor, 
Maurice A. Bigelow; published for the 
editor by the New Era Printing Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; bi-monthly, 20c.; per 
year, $1.00. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Founded 
in 1886 ; devoted to the study of politics, 
economics, and public law; publishes an- 
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nually about 25 leading articles, espe- 
cially on questions of current interest, 
and about 130 reviews, and gives a con- 
densed general record of political events ; 
edited by the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence (managing editor, Munroe Smith) ; 
Boston and New York, Ginn & Co.; 
quarterly (about 190 p.), 75¢.; per 
year, $3.00. 


Popular Science Monthly.—Founded 
in 1872; devoted to the diffusion of sci- 
ence; edited by J. McK. Cattell; New 
York, The Science Press; monthly (96 
p.), 30¢.; per year, $3.00. 


School of Mines Quarterly.—Founded 
in 1879; official organ of the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Science of 
Columbia University; devoted to. the 
publication of original papers on engi- 
neering, metallurgy, chemistry, architec- 
ture, mineralogy, and geology; manag- 
ing editor, R, E. Mayer; published by 
the editors; per year, $2.00. 


Teachers College Record.—Founded in 
1899; devoted to the practical problems 
of elementary and secondary education, 
and the professional training of teachers ; 
edited by J. E. Russell; published for 
the Columbia University Press by The 
Macmillan Co., New York; bi-monthly, 
except July (about 80 p.), 3oc.; per 
year, $1.00. 


Torreya.—Founded in 1901 ; a monthly 
journal of botanical notes and news; de- 
voted to shorter articles than appear in 
the Bulletin, together with book reviews ; 
editor, Marshall A. Howe; published by 
the Torrey Botanical Club; monthly, 
15c.; per year, $1.00. 


IsSUED WITH THE EpiTorIAL COOPERATION OF OFFICERS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Anthropologist.—Founded 
in 1888; contains original contributions 
and reviews on anthropology; edited by 
a board, including Franz Boas; New 
York, The Science Press; quarterly, 
$1.25; per year (about 800 p.), $4.00. 


American Historical Review.—Found- 
ed in 1896; devoted to the interests of 
historical study in the United States, it 
publishes reviews of important works, re- 
sults of original research, documents for 
the use of investigators, and news of 
the work of European scholars; six edi- 
tors, including W. M. Sloane; New York, 
The Macmillan Co.; quarterly; per copy, 
$1.00; per year, $4.00. 


American Journal of Anatomy.— 
Founded in 1901; edited by a board in- 
cluding G. S. Huntington; published in 
Baltimore; quarterly ; per year, $5.00. 


American Journal of Archexology.— 
Founded in 1885; official journal of the 
Archeological Institute of America, pub- 
lishing papers of the Institute and of 
the Schools at Athens, in Rome, and in 
Palestine, and annual reports of these 
bodies, and issuing special bulletins ; hon- 
orary editors include J. R. Wheeler; 
business manager is C. H. Young; New 
York, The Macmillan Co.; quarterly, 
$1.50; per year, $5.00. 
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American Journal of Physiology.— 
Founded in 1898; edited for the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society ; contains origi- 
nal contributions on purely physiological 
subjects; seven editors. including F. S. 
Lee; Boston, Ginn & Co.; monthly; per 
volume (about 500 p.), $5.00. 


Biochemisches Centralblatt.—Found- 
ed in 1902; devoted to the combined in- 
terests of Chemistry and Medicine; sub- 
editors include R. Burton-Opitz; New 
York, G. E. Stechert; bi-monthly; per 
year, $7.00. 


Biological Bulletin.—Founded in 1899 ; 
contains short original contributions ; 
seven editors, including E. B. Wilson. 


Bulletin of the American Mathemat- 
ical Society.—Founded in 1891; a his- 
torical and critical review of mathe- 
matical science, containing also lists of 
new publications, notes on current events 
in the mathematical world, and many 
short original articles; editors, F. N. 
Cole, D. E. Smith, and others; New 
York, The Macmillan Co.; monthly, ex- 
cept July and August; per year (about 
500 p.), $5.00. 


German-American Annals.—Founded 
in 1897 as Americana Germanica; de- 
voted to the comparative study of the 
historical, literary, linguistic, educational, 
and commercial relations of Germany and 
America; contains original researches, 
critical articles and reviews; contribut- 
ing editors include W. H. Carpenter and 
Calvin Thomas, Philadelphia, German 
American Historical Society; monthly 
(about 64 pp.), 25¢.; per year, $3.00. 


Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety —Founded in 1878; official journal 
of the American Chemical Society; de- 
voted to the publication of articles upon 
recent chemical investigations and simi- 
lar topics. The board of reviewers of 
American chemical research includes M. 
T. Bogert; Easton, Pa., The Chemical 
Publishing Co.; monthly, soc.; per year 
(about 2,000 pp.), $6.00. 


Journal of Comparative Neurology 
and Psychology.—Founded in 1891; de- 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[March 


voted to the comparative study of the 
nervous system; includes original com- 
positions, reviews, and notices; associate 
editors include O. S. Strong, with collab- 
oration of H. E. Crampton, F. S. Lee, 
T. H. Morgan, E. L. Thorndike, and 
others ; published at Granville, Ohio; bi- 
monthly; per year, $4.00. 


The Journal of Experimental Zool- 
ogy.—Founded in 1904; contains origi- 
nal contributions on experimental zool- 
ogy, morphology, and physiology; eleven 
editors, including E. B. Wilson and T. H. 
Morgan; Baltimore, The Journal of Ex- 
perimental Zoology; quarterly ; per year, 
$5.00. 


Journal of Morphology.—Founded in 
1887; contains original contributions on 
purely morphological subjects ; seven edi- 
tors, including E. B. Wilson; Boston, 
Ginn & Co.; quarterly; per year, $9.00. 


Modern Philology.—Founded ir 1903; 
a journal devoted to research in modern 
languages and literatures; advisory board 
includes Calvin Thomas; published by 
the University of Chicago Press; quar- 
terly ; per year, $3.00. 


Physikalisch-chemisches Centralblatt. 
—Founded in 1903; devoted to abstracts 
of current articles of physical chemical 
interest. Editor for America, T. Living- 
ston R. Morgan; Gebriider Borntraeger, 
Leipzig; twice a month, per year 30 
Marks (about 800 pages). 


Science.—Founded in 1883; devoted to 
the advancement of science; edited by 
J. McK. Cattell, with an editorial com- 
mittee, including N. L. Britton, H. F. 
Osborn, R. S. Woodward, and others; 
New York, The Macmillan Co.; weekly, 
15c.; per year (about 2,000 pp.), $5.00. 


Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society.—Founded in 1900; a 
journal devoted primarily to research in 
pure and applied mathematics; the offi- 
cial organ of the Society for the publica- 
tion of important papers read before it; 
three editors, including T. S. Fiske ; New 
York, The Macmillan Co.; quarterly ; per 
year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


V. STUDENT PUBLICATIONS AT COLUMBIA 


The Barnard Bulletin——Founded in 
1901; a four-page sheet, issued weekly, 
containing Barnard College news; per 
copy, 5¢.; per year, $1.50. 


The Columbia Jester.—Founded in 
1901; an illustrated comic paper, edited 
by a board of students; published twice 
a month during the college year; aver- 
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ages ten pages of reading matter and 
illustrations and a cartoon cover; per 
copy, 15¢.; per year, $1.50 (by mail, 
$2.00). 


The Columbia Law Review.—Founded 
in 1901; devoted to the publication of 
legal articles and book reviews by writers 
of recognized authority, and comment 
upon recent cases by the editors; con- 
ducted by a board of editors, averaging 
sixteen in number; monthly, November 
to June (70 pp.); per copy, 30c.; per 
year, $2.00. 


The Columbia Monthly.—Founded in 
1903, by the combination of the Colum- 
bia Literary Monthly, founded in 1893, 
and Morningside, founded in 1896; an 
illustrated magazine, devoted both to 
articles on Columbia University, of his- 
torical and of immediate interest and to 
stories, verse, essays, editorials, and 
book reviews; edited by a board, consist- 
ing of college undergraduates and a Bar- 
nard representative; monthly, November 
to June, per year, $1.00. 


The Columbian.—The annual ; a bound 
illustrated volume, containing statistics 
ef athletics, fraternity membership, class 
achievements, and other valuable infor- 
mation concerning student life in the 
University for the year just past; pub- 
lished the week before Christmas by a 
board of twelve editors from the junior 
class, six elected from Columbia College 
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and six from the Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence. The sixteenth volume was pub- 
lished by the class of 1906, at $2.00. 


The Columbia Spectator.—Founded in 
1877; published daily, except Sunday, 
during the college year; edited by a 
managing board of five, assisted by a 
board of six editors and from twelve to 
twenty-five associate editors; per copy, 
3c.; per year, $4.00. 


The Mortarboard.—Founded in 1897; 
an annual corresponding to the Colum- 
bian, but more literary in character, in- 
cluding, besides the history of the junior 
class, poems, stories, and sketches, and 
other reading matter; published early in 
the second term by a board of about 
eight, elected from the junior class of 
Barnard College; price, $1.00. 


The Senior Class-Book.—A book pri- 
vately printed by the senior class of 
Columbia College, through an editorial 
board, and distributed on class-day. Re- 
vived by the class of 1899 and continued 
by the succeeding classes, including pic- 
tures and autobiographies of the mem- 
bers, letters from the faculty, and the 
class-day speeches. 


The Teachers College Bulletin.— 
Founded in 1901; a four-page sheet, 
issued weekly, containing Teachers Col- 
lege news; per copy 5¢c.; per year, $1.00 
(by mail, $1.50), 


VI. PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 


Administration 

Butter, President Nicholas Murray. 
Editor, Educational Review, Vols. 27 
and 28, 520 p. each. Breadth. Co- 
lumbia Monthly, F; 1: 1-2. Address 
at the annual meeting of the University 
Settlement Society, New York, 5 Mr, 
1904; published in the Annual Report 
of the Society. Oration at the dedi- 
cation of Emmons Blaine Hall, Univer- 
versity of Chicago, 14 My, 1904. Chicago 
University Record, My; 13-17. Edu- 
cational progress of the year. Outlook, 
16 Ag; 77: 776-81.——Educational 
worth of the St. Louis Exposition. Re- 
view of Reviews, S; 30: 323-6.—Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons. Same, 30: 679-81. 
——The University and modern life— 
Stenographic abstract of an address be- 
fore the Quill Club, New York, 15 N, 


1904. Churchman, 3 D; 90: 1026-7.—— 
From King’s College to Columbia Uni- 
versity; 1754-1904. Educ. Rev., D; 28: 
499-517. 

Goetze, F. A. Columbia at the St. 
Louis Exposition. Cotumsia UNIV. 
QuarTerRLy, Je; 6: 278-84. 


Anatomy 

Huntincton, Prof. Geo. S. The der- 
ivation and significance of certain super- 
numerary muscles of the pectoral region. 
Journ. of Anatomy and Physiology, O; 
39: 1-54; pl. I-XIV. 

Spitzxa, Dr. E. A. The execution and 
post-mortem examinations of the three 
Van Wormer brothers at Dannemora, N. 
Y., Oct. 1, 1903. The Daily Medical, 8 
F; 4-6 (5 figs.). Postmortem exam- 
ination of the late George Francis Train. 
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Same, 15 F (6 figs.). Hereditary re- 
semblances in the brains of three bro- 
thers. American Anthropologist, Ap—Je; 
6: 307-12 (3 figs.). The brain-weight 
of Dr. Taguchi. Same, Ap—Je; 6: 366-7. 
Same, 577-8: and in Science, 12 Ag; 
20: 215. The brain of a Swedish 
statesman. Science, 4 N; 20: 612-3. 
Fioyp, Dr, R. A contribution to the 
nervous cytology of Periplaneta Orien- 
talis, the common cockroach. In Mark 
Anniversary Volume, 1903: 339-58; pl. 


Anthropology 

Boas, Prof. F. The growth of children 
(with Dr. C. Wissler). Report of U.S. 
Com. of Education for 1904: 26-132. 
The history of anthropology. Science, 
21 O; 20: 513-24. The vocabulary of 
the Chinook language. Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, Ja-Mr; n. s. 6: 118-47. 
What the negro has done in Africa. 
Ethical Record, 5: 106-9.——The folk- 
lore of the Eskimo, Journ. Amer. Folk- 
lore, Ja—-Mr ; 17: 1-3. Editor Publica- 
tions of the Jesup Expedition. Leyden. 
E, J. Brill. ; 

Farranp, Prof. L. Basis of American 
history. Harper and Brothers. 18 + 303 
p- Proceedings of the 12th annual 
meeting of the Amer. Psychol. Assoc., 
St. Louis, Dec. 29-30, 1903. Psychol. 
Bull., Ja; 1: 33-45. The significance 
of mythology and tradition. Journ. 
Amer. Folk-lore, Ja-Mr; 17: 14722. 

Wisster, Dr. C, The decorative art 
of the Sioux. Publ. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 18: 231-78. The growth of 
children (with F. Boas). Report of U.S. 
Com. of Educ. for 1904: 26-132. 

Banpetier, A. F. Aboriginal myths 
and traditions concerning the island of 
Titicaca, Bolivia. Amer. Anthropolo- 
gist, Ap-Je; n. s. 6: 197-239. Ab- 
original trephining in Bolivia. Same, Je- 
S; n. s. 6: 440-6. The cross of Cara- 
buco in Bolivia, Same, O-D; n. s. 6: 
599-628. On the relative antiquity of 
ancient Peruvian burials. Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 20: 217-26. 


Architecture 

Hamuin, Prof. A. D. F. The School 
of Architecture. History of Columbia 
University, 1904, p. 381-96. Archi- 
tecture. Forum, Ja; 35: 417-28. 

Suerman, Prof. F. D. Lyrics of joy. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 7 + 102 p—— 
Elizabethan lyrists; poem. Bookman, N; 
20: 221. Rose-lore; poem. Century, 


Columbia University Quarterly 


[March 


Jl; 68: 387. Saint Rose; poem, Srib- 
ners, N; 36: 512. Valentine; poem, 
Munsey, F; 30: 701. Valentine ; 
poem. Harp. Bazaar, F; 38: 197. 
Valentine villanelle; poem. Munsey, F; 
gO: 732. 

Ware, Emer. Prof. W. R. The Ameri- 
can Vignola, pt. 1. Internat. Text-book 
Co. Il. pls. Editor. The Georgian 
period: Collection of details illuminating 
colonial or XVIIIth century architecture 
in the U. S. Amer. Architect. 


Astronomy 

Jacosy, Prof. H. An elementary lec- 
ture on the method of least squares. 
School of Mines Quart., Ap; 25: 287- 
303. Photographic catalogue of 829 
stars near the south pole of the heavens: 
An example of interadjusting overlapping 
plates. Contributions from Observatory 
of Columbia University. No. 21, 153 
p. New instrument for sounding 
space. Harper's Weekly, 13 F; 48: 
240-1. How star distances are meas- 
ured. Same, 25 Je; 48: 980, 988-0. 

Poor, Prof. C. L. Researches as to 
the identity of the Periodic Comet of 
1889-1896-1903 (Brooks) with the Peri- 
odic Comet of 1770 (Lexell). Contribu- 
tions from Observatory of Columbia Uni- 
versity. No. 22, p. 217-98, and also in 
Annals, New York Academy of Sciences, 
D; 15: 217-08. 

Mitcuett, Dr. S. A. Comet 1903 
Borrelly and light pressure. Astrophys- 
ical Journ., Je; 20: 63-8. The pres- 
sure of sunlight and some of its bearings 
on astronomy and meteorology. U. S. 
Monthly Weather Rev., My. 


Botany 

Unverwoop, Prof. L. M. Ferns and 
fern-allies. Encyclopedia Americana, 7: 
308-12. The early writers on ferns 
and their collections—II. J. E. Smith 
1759-1828, Swartz 1760-1818, Willdenow 
1765-1812. Torreya, Ap; 4: 49-52.— 
III. W. J. Hooker 1785-1865. Same, O; 
4: 145-50. Report of the scientific 
directors. Bull. N. Y. Botan. Garden; 
3: 267-8. 

Britton, Em. Prof. N. L. The tropical 
Station at Cinchona, Jamaica. Jour. N. 
Y. Bot. Garden, 1 Ja; §: 1-7. pl. 19 + f. 
1, 2——The honeysuckles, Science, 22 
Ja; 19: 145-146. (Review of Rehder’s 
Synopsis of the Genus Lonicera.) 
Botanical exploration of the Philippine 
Islands. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Garden, F; §: 
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40-1.——George Washington’s palms. 
Same, F; §: 25-8, pl. 20, 21.——The 
Juncacez of the West Indies. Torreya, 
25 F; 4: 23.——Agdestis clematidea Moc. 
& Sessé. Same, 25 F; 4: 24.——The 
tropical Station at Cinchona, Jamaica. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., Mr; 64: 427-30. ill—— 
Crategus Porteri. Torreya, 12 Mr; 4: 
39-40.——Report of the Secretary and 
Director-in-Chief for the year 1903. 
Bull. N. Y. Bot. Garden, 22 Mr; 3: 175- 
206. Four new North American 
birches. Bull. Torrey Club, 24 Mr; 31: 
165-6.——Viburnum molle Michx. Tor- 
reya, 13 My; 4: 69. Scirpus Colo- 
radoensis sp. nov. Same, 8 Je; 4: 93. 

Explorations in Florida and the Ba- 
hamas. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Garden, Jl; 5: 
129-36. f. 18-23. Savia Bahamensis 
sp. nov. Torreya, 21 Jl; 4: 104, 105. 
——An undescribed species of Alnus. 
Same, 27 Ag; 4: 124. A new species 
of Bradburya. Same, 30 S; 4: 142.—— 
The Florida Royal Palm. Same, 29 O; 4: 
152. Report on exploration of the Ba- 
hamas. Journ. N. Y. Bot. Garden, N; 5: 
201-9. f. 36-39.——Rynchospora Pringlei 
Greenman. Torreya, 21 N; 4: 170.— 
On Pisonia obtusata and its allies. Bull. 
Torrey Club, 26 N; 31: 611-5.——Leno- 
phyllum, a new genus of Crassulacez. 
Smiths. Misc. Coll., 10 O; 47: 159-62. pl. 
20+ f. 18, 19 (with J. N. Rose).—— 
Olivia and Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund 
for the protection of native plants. Jour. 
N. Y. Botan. Garden, Ja; 5: 7-8. Re- 
port of the Secretary and Director-in- 
chief. Bull. N. Y. Botan. Garden, 3: 
175-206. 


Chemistry 

Cuanpter, Prof. C. F. Unveiling of a 
bronze tablet in Havemeyer Hall to the 
memory of Hamilton Young Castner, D 
6, 1902. School of Mines Quart., Ja; 
25: 204-14. ill. Report on subway air. 

N. Y. Tribune, 18 N, 16 D, 1904. 
Mitter, Prof. E. H. Quantitative 
analysis for mining engineers. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 14 + 137 p. The de- 
termination of molybdenum in steel and 
steel making alloys (with F. V. D. 
Cruser). Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 26: 
675-95, also Chem. News, 90: 204 and 218. 
Changes in the composition of some 
ferrocyanides of cadmium and zinc 
after precipitation (with M. J. Falk). 
Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., Ag; 26: 952-9. 
Notes on quantitative analysis for 
mining engineers. School of Mines 
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Quart., Ja-Ap; 25: 119-82, 221-55.—— 
Review of Sutton’s Handbook of volu- 
metric analysis. Same, N ; 26: 79. 

Bocert, Prof. M. T. Review of 
American chemical research. Journ. Am. 
Chem. Soc., Ja, 26: R. 7-12; F, R. 60- 
66; Mr, R. ro1-106; Ap, R. 163-166; My, 
R. 206-210; Jl, R. 291-292; Ag, R. 346- 
349; S, R. 373-383; O, R. 420-425; N,R. 
449-456; D, R. 486-488. Metamino- 
benzonitrile and some of its derivatives 
(with H. T. Beans). Same, My; 26: 
464-99- Alumni notes. School of 
Mines Quart., N; 26: 81-2. 

Morgan, Prof, J. L. R. The dissocia- 
tion of lead nitrate. Journ. Physical 
Chem., 8: 416-21. On the combina- 
tion of a solvent with the ions (with 
C. W. Kanolt). Journ. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 26: 635-8, also Zeit. f. Physikal. 
Chemie, 48: 365-8. The electrical 
theory of solution (from the German of 
Arrhenius). Independent, 11 Ag; 57: 
321-7.——-Reviews of Duhem-Burgess, 
Thermodynamics and chemistry. Physi- 
kalisch-Chemisches Centralblatt, 1: 214- 
6. Miller’s Quantitative analysis for 
mining engineers. Same, 1: 375-6. 
Hering’s Ready reference tables. Same, 
I: 440. Getman’s Laboratory exercises 
in physical chemistry. Same, 1: 472. 
— —Dolezalek-von Ende’s The theory 
of the lead accumulator. Same, 1: 504. 

Treadwell’s Analytical chemistry: 
Qualitative analysis. Same, 1: 472. 
Treadwell’s Analytical chemistry: Quan- 
titative analysis. Same, 1: 472. Ar- 
nold’s A compendium of chemistry. 
Same, 1: 504. Holleman’s A labora- 
tory manual of organic chemistry. Same, 
I: 536. Also signed abstracts of fifty 
(s0) articles. Same, 1. 

Suerman, Dr. H. C. The determina- 
tion of nitrogen in food materials and 
physiological products (with C. B. Mc- 
Laughlin and Emil Osterberg). Journ. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., Ap; 26: 367-71. 
Milk. Encyclopedia Americana; Vol. X, 
Munn and Company. The determina- 
tion of nitrogen in organic compounds 
(with M. J, Falk). Journ. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., N; 26: 1469-74. Notes on or- 
ganic analysis. School of Mines Quart., 
N; 26: 1-47. 

CuampBers, Dr. V. J. Review of 
American chemical research. Journ. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., My; 26: R. 210-13; 
Je, 26: R. 245-51; Jl, 26: R. 293-4.—— 
Various articles on chemical topics for 
the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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Hatt, E. J., and Popper, E. A crucible 
charge for gold and silver in zinc ores. 
School of Mines Quart., J1; 25: 355-8. 

Beans, Dr. H. T. Metaminobenzo- 
nitrile and some of its derivatives (with 
M. T. Bogert). Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
26: 464-99. 

Neisu, Dr. A. C. A new separation 
of thorium from cerium, lanthanum and 
didymium by metanitrobenzoic acid. 
Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., J1; 26: 780-93. 

Cruser, F. V. D. The determination 
of molybdenum in steel and steel-making 
alloys (with E. H. Miller). Journ. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 26: 675-95. 

Farx, M. J. Change in the composi- 
tion of some ferrocyanides of cadmium 
and zine after precipitation (with E. H. 
Miller). Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., Ag; 
26: 952-9. The determination of ni- 
trogen in organic compounds (with H. C. 
Sherman). Same, 26: 1469-74. 


Comparative Literature 

Fietcuer, Prof. J. B. Précieuses at 
the Court of Charles I. Journ. of Comp. 
Lit., 1903, Ap—Je; 1: 120-53.——The 
philosophy of love of Guido Cavalcanti. 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), p. 
9-35- 

Sprncarn, Prof. J, E. The origins of 
modern criticism. Modern Philology, 
Ap; 1: 477-496.——Reviews and notes 
in the Nation. 


Dermatology 


Jacxson, Dr. G. T. The removal of 
warts, moles, and other facial blemishes. 
Journ. of Cutaneous Diseases, D; 22: 
122. Review of Morris’ Diseases of 
the skin. Same, Mr; 22: 153. Re- 
view of Hyde and Montgomery’s Prac- 
tical treatise on the diseases of the skin. 
Same, D; 22: 596. 


Economics and Social Science 
Seticman, Prof. E. R. A. Social 
aspects of economic law. Presidential 
address, Pub. Amer. Economic Assoc. 
Papers and proceedings of the sixteenth 
annual meeting, Part I: 49-73.——Lib- 
erty, democracy, productivity and the 
closed shop. The Monthly Review of 
the National Civic Federation, Jl; 2: 
9-16. Introduction to Josiah Tucker, 
economist. By W. E. Clark. Columbia 
University Press. The special fran- 
chise tax in New York. Amer. Rev. of 
Rev., Je; 29: 716-8. Review of vari- 
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ous State reports on taxation. Polit. Sci. 
Quart., D; 19: 710-3. 

Grippincs, Prof. F. H. Introduction 
to Tarde’s The laws of imitation. 
Henry Holt & Co. (1903), p. iii-vii—— 
The autobiography of Herbert Spencer. 
Independent, 28 Ap; 56: 963-8——A 
theory of social causation. Publ. Amer. 
Economic Assoc. Third Ser., Vol. V, 
No. 2, Part II, My; p. 139-74.———-The 
heart of Mr. Spencer’s ethics. Internat. 
Journ. of Ethics, J1; 14: 496-9.——The 
concepts and methods of sociology. 
Amer. Journ. of Soc., S; 10: 161-76; 
also in Science, 11 N; 20: 624-34.—— 
The American idea. Harper's Weekly, 
s N; 48: 1702, 1713. Review of 
Roberts’ anthracite coal communities and 
Warne’s Slav invasion. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
S; 19: 519-21. 

Crark, Prof. J. B. The problem of 
monopoly. Columbia University Press, 
The Macmillan Co. 6+128 p.—— 
Monopoly and tariff reduction. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., S; 19:376-90. The real dan- 
gers of the trusts. Century Mag., O; 68: 
954-9.——Cooperation in the realm of 
philanthropy. Charities, 5 Mr; 12: 251-2. 

Seacer, Prof. H. R. Introduction to 
economics. Henry Holt & Co., 21 + 565 
p. map. The attitude of American 
courts towards restrictive labor laws. 
Pol. Sci. Quart., D; 19: 589-611. 
Review of De Forest and Veiller’s Tene- 
ment house problem and First report of 
the Tenement House Department. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., S; 19: 511-4. 

Jounson, Dr. A. S. Review of Mon- 
tague’s Rise and progress of the Standard 
Oil Company. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mr; 19: 
142-4.———Review of Moody’s Truth about 
the trusts. Same, Je; 19: 305-307. 
Review of Smart’s Return to protection, 
Brassey’s Fifty years of progress, Daw- 
son’s Protection in Germany, Low’s Pro- 
tection in the United States, Chomley’s 
Protection in Canada and Australasia, 
and Seidler and Freud’s Eisenbahntarife. 
Same, D; 19: 704-708. Review of 
Cleveland’s First lessons in finance, and 
Bolle’s Money, banking and finance. 
Educ. Rev., O; 28: 315-7. 


Engineering (Civil) 

Burr, Prof. W. H. The Republic of 
Panama. Nat. Geog. Mag., F; 15: 57- 
73: Wonders of modern bridge build- 
ing. Woman’s Home Companion, Ag; 
3I: 15, 24-5. The detailed design of a 
railroad bridge (with M. S. Falk). 
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School of Mines Quart,, Ap-J1; 25: 256- 
86, 368-90, pl. 

Fark, Dr. M. S. Cements, mortars and 
concretes: their physical properties.. M. 
C. Clark. 6+176 p. 


Engineering (Electrical) 

Crocker, Prof. F. B. Electric light- 
ing, Vol. I: The generating plant, 6th 
edition, rewritten. D. Van Nostrand Co. 
8 + 482 p. 

Sever, Prof. G. F. Laboratory and 
factory tests in electrical engineering 
(with F. Townsend). D. Van Nostrand 
Co. 236 p. il_—Electrical engineering 
experiments and tests on direct current 
machinery. D. Van Nostrand Co. 64 p. 
il. Alumni notes: Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department. School of Mines Quart., 
N; 26: 81. 


Engineering (Mechanical) 

Wootson, Prof. I. H. Report of Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress. Lon- 
don, Eng. 275 p.——Report of fire, 
load, and water test on reinforced con- 
crete floor at Columbia Fire Testing Sta- 
tions. 15 p. Description of a fire, 
load and water test made upon a concrete 
floor (Kahn system). School of Mines 
Quart., N; 26: 66-76, pl, and in Engin. 
Record, 26 N. 

TrowsripcGe, Prof. A. The value of 
being able to draw. Amer. Machinist, 7 
Ja; 27. Reviews: Suplee’s The me- 
chanical engineer’s reference book. En- 
gineering News, 14 Ja; Peabody’s Naval 
architecture. Same, 14 Ap; Attwood’s 
Warships. Same, 15 D. 

Lucxe, Dr. C. E. Gas engine design. 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 248 p. Free 
expansion of steam and air. Amer. Soc. 
Mechanical Engineers Trans., 1904; 26. 

Gas engine economy. The Engineer, 
current. 


English 

Mattuews, Prof. Brander. Editor 
Wampum Library of American Litera- 
ture. Recreations of an anthologist. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 228 p.—American 
familiar verse, Wampum Library. Long- 
mans Green & Co. 11 + 308 p.——Sheri- 
dan’s comedies. Edited with a biog- 
raphy. New edition revised. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 79 + 270 p. Concern- 
ing the quatrain. The Lamp, Ja; 27: 
587-92. The development of the Eng- 
lish language. Munsey, F; 30: 695-700. 
——The art of the  stage-manager. 
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North Amer. Rev., F; 178: 257-69.—— 
Review of Chamber’s Cyclopedia of 
English literature. The Lamp, Ap; 28: 
200-2.——The problem of the Amer- 
ican college. The Bookman, My; 19: 
291-7. Review of Mantzius’s History 
of theatrical art. The Lamp, Je; 28: 
402-4. American satires in verse. 
Harper's, Jl; 109: 294-9. Seed-corn 
for stories. Monthly Review, Ag; No. 
47: 124-32; and The Lamp, Ag; 29: 19- 
23. Literature in the new century. 
North Amer, Rev., O; 179: 513-25. 
The study of the drama. Internat. 
Quart., O; 10: 92-107. 

Carpenter, Prof. G. R. Modern Eng- 
lish prose (with Prof. W. T. Brewster). 
The Macmillan Co, 8 + 481 p. The 
world’s five hundred best books (with 
Dr. J. H. Canfield). In Twentieth Cen- 
tury Home, Mr; 1904-Mr; 1905. 

Trent, Prof. W. P. Introduction to 
Spenser’s Complete works. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., 1903. Pp. ix—xviii——Intro- 
duction to Little French masterpieces: 
Alphonse Daudet. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1903. Pp. ix-xxiv. A history of Eng- 
lish literature [Garnett and Gosse]. IJn- 
ternat. Quart., S, 1903; 8: 190-8.—— 
Two estimates of Browning. Forum, O, 
1903; 35: 204-303.———A great biography 
[Morley’s Life of Gladstone]. The 
Churchman, 28 N, 1903; 88: 669-70. 

Introduction to Poems for young 
folks. P. F. Collier, 1903.———Aims and 
methods of literary study. The Sewanee 
Review, Ja; 1904.——Review of Ste- 
phen’s An agnostic’s apology. Book- 
man, Mr; 1904.——Preface to Créve- 
coeur’s Letters from an American farm- 
er. Fox, Duffield & Co.— Introduction 
of F. L. Olmstead’s A journey in the 
seaboard slave states. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1904, I: xxvii-xl. The teach- 
ing of literature. Sewanee Review, O; 
1904. A brief history of American 
literature. D. Appleton & Co. 12+ 
277 ~p. Introduction to the Cornhill 
edition of the Works of William Make- 
peace Thackeray (with John B. Henne- 
man). Crowell & Co., 1904. 30 v.—— 
Barnard College. History of Columbia 
University, 1904, p. 397-408. 

Neitson, Prof. W. A. Nova Solyma. 
Modern Philology, Ap; 1: 525-46.—— 
Review of Liddell’s edition of The 
tempest in the Elizabethan Shakspere. 
Nation, Jl; 79. Summaries of period- 
ical literature, 1902. Journ. of Compar. 
Literature, S-D, 1903; 1: 371-6. 
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Sits, K. C. M. Wyatt and Dante. 
Same, 1: 390-2. 

Krapp, Dr. G. P. Notes on Chronicle, 
897; Scurheard; and Troilus and Cri- 
seyde, 813-814. Modern Language 
Notes, 17: 342-4. Notes on the An- 
dreas. Modern Philology, Ja; 2: 403-10. 


Geology 

Kemp, Prof. J. F. Handbook of rocks, 
for use without the microscope; with a 
glossary. 3d ed, revised. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. 10+ 238 p._ il——Alumni 
notes; Department of Geology. School 
of Mines Quart., N; 26: 80-1. Re- 
view of Gratacap’s Geology of the city of 
New York. Science, 30 D; n. s. 20: 920. 


Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Carpenter, Prof. W. H. Contributing 
editor to German American Annals.—— 
The Columbia University Press. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, S; 6: 
419-26. 

Tuomas, Prof. C. Member Advisory 
Board of Modern Philology. Culture 
and service, Commencement address de- 
livered at the University of Michigan, 
June 24, 1904. (With four others) 
Report of a joint committee representing 
the National Educational Association, the 
American Philological Association and 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, on the subject of a Phonetic 
English alphabet. New York, 1904. 

Hervey, Prof. W. A. Review of Hen- 
derson’s Short history of Germany. 
Educ. Rev., Ap; 27: 421-25. Review 
of Lutz’s Elementary German reader. 
Same, O; 28: 320-1. Review of 
Rhoades’ Biblische Geschichten. Same, 
O; 28: 321-2. 

Tomso, Prof. R. Jr. The growth of 
Columbia University, 1754-1904. Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, Je; 6: 
268-78. Higher education in Germany 
and the United States. Science, 15 Jl; 
20: 73-7; and World’s Work, Mr; 7: 
4511-12. University registration sta- 
tistics. Science, 30 D; 20: 909-15. 
Columbia University statistics. CoLum- 
BIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, 6: 220, 446- 
451, 471-472; 7: 73-74. Englisch- 
Amerikanische Goethe Bibliographie. 
Goethe Jahrbuch, 25: 310-2. Trans- 
lation: Waterways in Europe, by A. 
von Weber-Ebenhof. Internat. Quart., 
Mr, Je; 9: 210-34, 426-40. Reprints : 
F. W. Holls, Memorial exercises. In 
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Memoriam—Frederick W. Holls. 
vately printed, 1904; p. 15-42. 
versity registration statistics. 
Alum. Mag., F; 5: 157-9. Michigan 
Alumnus, Ap; 10: 311-15.——Extract: 
Public Opinion, 31 Mr; 36: 397-8. Ete. 

Secretary CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY. 

Remy, Dr. A. F. J. Review of Léon 
Pineau’s Les vieux chants populaires 
Scandinaves. Modern Language Notes, 
Ap; 19: 91-96. 


Pri- 
Uni- 
Wisconsin 


Greek 


Perry, Prof. E. D. The degree of 
doctor of philosophy in the United States. 
Co_tumBIA UNIVERSITY QuARTERLY, Je; 6: 
255-67. (Reprinted in Educational Review, 
S; 28: 164-77.) Present problems of 
the University. Educational Review, D; 
28: 478-98. Address before the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Science 
(Dep’t 23: Education) at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, Sept. 
1904. 

Earte, Prof. M. L. Review of New- 
man’s Politics of Aristotle. Pol. Sci. 
Quart., Mr; 19: 157-60.——Notes [Hor- 
ace, Carmen I. 3, 1-8; Plato, Rep. 423 
B]. Proc. of Amer. Philological Assoc., 
34: xxii-xxiii. De Sophoelis Anti- 
gone, vv. 45 et 46. Revue de Philologie, 
28: 122. Ad Ciceronis Catonem Ma- 
iorem. Same, 28: 123 seq. On Al- 
cestis’s érioxmpc. Eur. Alc. 280-325. 
Classical Review, 18: 336. Analecta. 
The N. Y. Latin Leaflet, §: 104, 1-2.—— 
Notes on Horace. Classical Review, 18: 
391 seq. The Medea of Euripides. 
American Book Company. 300 p.—— 
De Xenophontis Anabasi. Revue de 
Philologie, 28: 255. 

Tonks, Dr. O. S. Brygos—His char- 
acteristics. Memoirs Amer. Academy of 
Arts and Science, 13, No. II: 65-117. 


Gynecology 


Cracin, Prof. E. B. Pyelitis compli- 
cating pregnancy. The Medical Record, 
16 Jl, 1904. 

Stone, Dr. W. S. 
aspects of obstetrics. 
Jl; 85: No, 27. 

Mattuews, Dr. F. S. Essentials of 
gynecology by Dr. E. B. Cragin. Sixth 
revision by F. S. Matthews. Physio- 
logical salt solution. Annals of Surgery, 
1904. Pneumococcus peritonitis. 
Same. 


Some surgical 
Medical News, 23 
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Taytor, Dr. H. C. Peritoneal drain- 
age, Amer. Journ. of Obstetrics, Je, 
1904; p. 721-8. 


History and Political 
Philosophy 

Stoang, Prof, W. M. The world 
aspects of the Louisiana Purchase. Amer. 
Hist. Review, Ap; 9: 507-21.——Egypt 
and England. Pol. Sci. Quart., S; 19: 
458-84. : 
Oscoop, Prof. H. L. The American colo- 
nies in the seventeenth century. Mac- 
millan, 2 v. 578, 490 p.—New Eng- 
land colonial finance in the seventeenth 
century. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mr; 19: 80- 
106. Review of Morley’s life of Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone. Same, Mr; 19: 
144-8.——Review of Porrit’s Unreformed 
House of Commons. Same, Je; 19: 321- 
3.——Review of Trevelyan’s American 
Revolution, Part II, vols. 1 and 2. Same, 
Je; 19: 502-5.——Review of the Harris 
Papers. Same, D; 19: 690-1. 

DunninG, Prof. W. A. The Monarch- 
omachs. Pol. Sci. Quart., Je; 19: 277- 
301. A century of politics. North 
Amer. Rev., D; 179: 801-14. Review 
of Hoar’s Autobiography of seventy 
years. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mr; 19: 124-8. 
——Review of King’s Mazzini. Same, 
Mr; 19: 156-7. Review of Carlyle’s 
History of medieval political theory, 
Sidgwick’s Development of European 
polity, and Willoughby’s Political theories 
of the Ancient World. Same, S; 19: 
485-91.——Review of Memoirs of Henry 
Villard. Amer. Hist. Rev.,O; 10: 201-3. 

Rostnson, Prof. J. H. Readings in 
European history, Vol. I. Ginn & Co., 
21 + 551 p. Petrarch, and his title to 
fame. Ethical Record, D; §: 235-7. 

SHEPHERD, Dr. W. R. The Spanish 
Archives and their importance for the 
history of the United States. Annual 
Report Amer. Hist. Assoc. for 1903; 
I: 145-83. The cession of Louisiana 
to Spain. Pol. Sci. Quart., S; 19: 
439-58. Review of Ogg’s Opening of 
the Mississippi. Same, S; 19: 695-6. 
——Wilkinson and the beginnings of the 
Spanish conspiracy; A letter of General 
James Wilkinson. Amer. Hist. Rev., Ap; 
9: 490-506, 533-7. Papers bearing on 
James Wilkinson’s relations with Spain. 
Same, Jl; 9: 748-66.——Review of 
Ferrero’s Militarism. Annals Amer. 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., S; 24: 96-7. 

SHotwett, Dr. J.T. Review of Mont- 
gomery’s leading facts of French history. 
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Educ. Rev., Je; 28: 93-4.——Review of 
Larned’s History of the United States 
for secondary schools. Same, O; 28: 
314-5. 

Borsrorp, Dr. G. W. On the distinc- 
tion between comitia and concilium. 
Trans. Amer. Philological Assoc., 35: 
21-32. 

Bearp, Dr, C. A. The office of the 
justice of the peace in England. 184 p. 
Columbia Studies in Economics and Pub- 
lic Law.——Review of Skrine’s The ex- 
pansion of Russia. Annals Amer. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., S; 24: 107-8. Re- 
view of Webbs’ Liquor licensing in Eng- 
land. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mr; 19: 152-4. 

Review of Sanger’s Compensation in 
temperance reform and Pease’s Case for © 
municipal drink. Same, D; 19: 697-9. 

Stmknovitcu, Dr. V. G, Rudolph 
Stammler. Educational Review, Mr; 27: 
236-51.——-An interpretation of Russian 
autocracy. Internat. Quart., O; 10: 


I-12, 
Laryngology 

Lerrerts, Emer. Prof. G. M. Ab- 
stracts, reviews, contributions, criticism, 
book notices and reports, as American 
editor. Internationales Centralblatt fir 
Laryngologie, Rhinologie und verwandte 
Wissenschaften. Berlin. Hirschwald. 


Latin 

Pecx, Prof. H. T. Alciphron. Book- 
man, Ja; 18: 504-10. Review of An- 
drews’s The United States in our own 
time. Same, Ap; 19: 197-201. The 
war in the far East. Same, Je; 19: 356- 
9.—Review of History of the nine- 
teenth century in caricature. Same, Je; 
19: 390-2. Review of New letters of 
Thomas Carlyle. Same, Jl; 19: 502-3. 
——Review of Ogden’s Prescott. Same, 
Ag; 19: 614.——Some recent classical 
books. Same, N; 20: 233-6. Review 
of Johnson’s Rise of English culture. 
Same, N ; 20: 229-30.——Language-study 
at Columbia. CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
Quarterty, O; 6s: 44-56 por. The 
New International Encyclopedia, 20 vols. 
(with D. C. Gilman and F. M. Colby). 
New York. 

Eosert, Prof. J. C., Jr. 
son’s Satires of Juvenal. 
18: 539-41. 

McCrea, Prof. N.G. The Latin papers 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. New York Latin Leaflet, Mr; 
21 and 28, also Educational Review, Je; 
28: 28-37.——Review of Allen and 


Professor Wil- 
Bookman, Ja; 
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Greenough’s New Latin grammar, Hale 
and Buck’s Latin grammar, Pearson’s 
Latin prose composition. Same, N; 28: 
427-31. 

Otcott, Prof. G. N. Thesaurus lingue 
Latine epigraphice: A dictionary of 
Latin inscriptions. V. I, fase. 1. Loe- 
scher. 24 p.—Notes on Roman coins. 
Amer. Journ. of Numismatics, 38: 65-9. 


Law (Private) 

Kircuwey, Prof. G. W. Columbia's 
loans to the public service. . CoLuMBIA 
University QuarTerty, O; 6s: 3-18. 

Burpicx, Prof. F. M. Rescission for 
breach of warranty. Columbia Law Re- 
view, Ja; 4: I-11. The lawyer: A 
pest or a panacea. Green Bag., Ap; 16: 
226-35. Also in Proceedings of New 
Hampshire Bar Association, n. s. 2, No. 
1: 25-44.——Codification of the doctrine 
of rescission. Columbia Law Rev., Ap; 
4: 264-78..——The School of Law. His- 
tory of Columbia University. 1904, p. 
335-53. 

CanFieLp, Prof. G. F. The Northern 
Securities decision and the Sherman anti- 
trust act. Columbia Law Rev., My; 4: 
315-37. 

Scott, Prof. J, B. International law 
in legal education. Columbia Law Rev., 
Je; 4: 409-22. The study and teach- 
ing of law. Educ. Rev., S; 28: 130-51. 

Kenneson, T. D. The New York 
anti-trust act. Columbia Law Rev., F; 4: 
83-95. 


Law (Public) and Comparative 
Jurisprudence 

Burcess, Prof. J. W. Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. Pol. Sci, 
Quart., Mr; 19: 1-109. Present prob- 
lems of constitutional law. Same, D; 
19: 545-78. 

mitTH, Prof. Munroe. The code Na- 
poleon. Chicago Record-Herald, St. Louis 
Republic, Philadelphia Press and Pitts- 
burg Post, 13 Mr, 1904. Problems of 
Roman legal history: Paper read before 
the Congress of Arts and Sciences, St. 
Louis. S 21. Columbia Law Rev., D; 4: 
523-40. The Association of American 
Universities. Cotumpra Univ. Quart., 
Je; 6: 288-95.——The University and 
non-professional graduate schools. His- 
tory of Columbia University, Columbia 
University Press, p. 199-305. Re- 
view of Klein-Hattingen’s Bismarck und 
seine Welt, vol. i. Amer. Hist. Rev., 
Ja; 9: 390-2. Reviews of Van Dyne’s 
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Citizenship of the United States and 
Howard’s Das amerikanische Biirgerrecht. 
Pol. Sci. Quart, Je; 19: 327-30. Re- 
view of Colby’s Imaginary obligations. 
Bookman, D; 20: 366-0. Managing 
editor, Political Science Quarterly, 19. 

Goopnow, Prof. F. J. City government 
in the United States, The Century Co. 
10+ 315 p.——The administrative law 
of the United States. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Mr; 19: 112-23. Review of Day’s 
The policy and administration of the 
Dutch in Java. Same, Mr; 19: 155-6. 

Moors, Prof. J. B. Beginnings of 
American diplomacy. Harper’s, Mr; 108: 
498-507.——Our system of neutrality. 
Same, My; 108: 837-48.——The freedom 
of the seas. Same, Jl; 109: 165-75.—— 
The contest with commercial restrictions. 
Same, Ag; 109: 459-68.——Non-inter- 
vention and the Monroe doctrine. Same, 
N; 109: 857-69.——Robert R. Livingston 
and the Louisiana purchase. CoLuMBIA 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, Je; 6: 221-9. ill. 
——Columbia’s contributions to political 
and legal science prior to 1880. Same, 
O; 6s: 18-28. 


Library 

CanFIELD, Dr. J. H. The library. His- 
tory of Columbia University. 1904, p. 
427-41. The library of the American 
university. Public libraries, 9: 385-8. 

The world’s five hundred best books 
(with G. R, Carpenter). Monthly selec- 
tions, comments and suggestions, under 
the general supervision of Mr. Canfield 
only. (In Twentieth Century Home, Mr; 
1904-Mr; 1905.) The Library every- 
body’s workshop. CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY 
QuarTERLy, Je; 6: 244-55. 

Netson, C. A. Columbiana: A bib- 
liography of manuscripts, pamphlets and 
books relating to the history of King’s 
College, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 48 p. front. University and 
public libraries. Bookman, F; 18: 608- 
18. ill. Index. History of Columbia 
University, p. 465-93. Article on In- 
dex and historical portion of article on 
Libraries. New International Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Smitu, E. R. The Avery Library. 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY QuarRTERLy, Mr; 
6: 140-46. por. The topographical 
evolution of the City of Paris. House 
and Garden, 1904. Ag—-D; 6: 49-59, 129- 
42, 190-203, 227-39, 275-89.——Obitu- 
ary: Samuel Putnam Avery. Amer. In- 
stitute of Architects; Quart. Bull., O; 5: 
446-8. 
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Mathematics 

Van Amrince, Prof. J. H. King’s 
College and Columbia College, History 
of Columbia University. 1904, p. 1-195. 
Columbia University Press. Charles 
King. CotumsBia UNIVERSITY QuaAR- 
TERLY, Mr; 6: 121-37. por. 

Fisxe, Prof. T. S. Fourth annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Educ. Rev., 
O; 28: 265-303.——Joint editor of the 
Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. 

Core, Prof. F. N. Secretary’s reports 
of the meetings of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. Bull, Am. Math. Soc., 
10: 221-9, 373-80, 485-93; II: I1rI-5. 
Science, 19: 101-2, 462-3, 792; 20: 674. 

The groups of order p*qg . Trans. 
Am. Math. Soc., 5: 214-9.——Editor, 
Bull. Am. Math. Soc., 10-11. 

Keyser, Prof. C. J. Concerning the 
concept and existence-proofs of the in- 
finite. Journ. Phil., Psych. and Sci. 
Methods, 21 Ja; 1: 29-36. Exercises 
in thinking about number and space: 
Transition to algebra and geometry. 
Educational Review, Ja, F, Mr; 27: 36- 
41, 160-167, 270-278. Review of 
Baker’s Elementary plane geometry: In- 
ductive and deductive. Same, My; 27: 
535.——The axiom of infinity: A new 
presupposition of thought. Hibbert Jour- 
nal, Ap; 2: 532-52. 

Kasner, Dr. E. Isothermal systems 
of geodesics. Trans. Amer. Math. Soc., 
Ja; 5: 56-60. A relation between the 
circular and the projective transforma- 
tions of the plane. Annals of Math., Ja; 
5: 99-104. Determination of the 
algebraic curves whose polar conics are 
parabolas. Amer. Jour. Math., Ap; 26: 
164-8. The Riccati differential equa- 
tions which represent isothermal systems. 
Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., Ap, My; 10: 
341-6, 405. Isothermal systems of 
curves, Mathematische Annalen, N; 59: 
352-4. Associate editor, Transactions 
American Mathematical Society, vol. 5. 


Mechanics 


Woopwarp, Prof. R. S. The develop- 
ment of natural science in Columbia Uni- 
versity. CoLtumMBIA UNIVERSITY Qvuar- 
TERLY, O ; 6s: 28-44..—Academic ideals. 
Same, D; 7: 7-14. 

Witts, Dr. A. P. The conduction of 
electricity in mercury vapor. Physical 
Rev., Ag; 19: 65-88. ill. 
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Metallurgy 
Howe, Prof. H. M Iron, steel and 
other alloys. Sauveur & Whiting. 18 + 


457 P- 

Stoucuton, Prof. B. Notes on the 
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VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Cavxins, Ph.D., Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 16 + 347, $3.00 


VOL. VII. REGENERATION. By Tuomas H. MorGan, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 313, $3.00 #e#. 
CHINESE 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Herspert ALLEN Gites, LL.D., Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. x2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 net. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and illustrations, $4.00 se#. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY 


THE SATIRE OF SENECA ON THE APOTHEOSIS OF CLAUDIUS. A Study. 
By ALLAN PERLEY BALL, xamo, cloth, pp. vii + 256, $1.25 set, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE 


LITERATURE 
SPANISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TUDORS. By Joun 
GARRETT UNDERHILL. ramo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 se#. 
ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 
Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain. xamo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 nef. 
A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAISSANCE. By Joe. 
EIAs SPINGARN, xamo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 wet. 
THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Osborn 
TAYLOR. xamo, cloth, pp. xv + 400, $1.75 net. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND Studies by Lewis ErnsTeEIn. 
zamo, cloth, pp. xvi + 420, illustrated, $1.50 ne#. 


PLATONISM IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. By JoHN SMITH HARRISON,  12mo, cloth, pp. xi +235, $2.00 met. 
IRISH LIFE IN IRISH FICTION. By Horatio SHeare KRAns. 
zamo, cloth, pp. vii + 338, $z.50 se#. 
THE ENGLISH HEROIC PLAY. By Lewis NATHANIEL CHASE. 
x2mo, cloth, pp. xii + 250, $2.00 set. 
ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicHMonD Mayo-SmitH, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 
Part I. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 wet. 
Part II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 net. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 nef. 





THE: SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 ez. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 

zamo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 met. 

THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy in Columbia University. remo. cloth, pp. vi + 128, $1.25 met. 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Evian Wi- 


LIAM BAGSTER-COLLINS, A.M., Adjunct Professor of German in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
VOL. I. JOSEPH GLANVILL. A Critical Biography. By Ferris GREENSLET, Ph.D. 
x2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 235, $1.50 net. 
VOL. Il. THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. A Study. By Jonn Erskine, Ph.D. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xvi + 344, $1.50 met. 
VOL. III. CLASSICAL ECHOES IN TENNYSON. By Witrrep P. Mustarp, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Haverford College. In press. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC STUDIES 
VOL. I, NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By GeorGe Tosias FLom, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 
VOL. I, NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. By Rupotr Tomo, Jr., Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. iv + 157, 81.00 wet. 


VOL. I, No. 3. THE INFLUENCE OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE UPON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Conrap H. Norby.  8vo, paper, pp. xi + 78, $1.00 met. 


VOL. I, No. 4. THE INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND PERSIA ON THE POETRY 
OF GERMANY. By Artuur F. J. Remy, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. xi + 82, $1.00 net. 


HiIsTORY 

BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe SMITH, 
J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Columbia 
University. ramo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 nef. 
THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 

of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. Jonnston, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii +- 234, illustrated, $2.00 ne#. 
A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 1754-1904. Published in commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King's College. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 00 + 000, illustrated, $2.50 net. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN SERIES 

2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the Middle and New 
Indo-Iranian Languages. By Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. — 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 264, $3.00 net. 
4. INDEX VERBORUM OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE AVESTA. By 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 106, $2.00 net. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Earon. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 set. 























MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. By Frank J. Goopnow,'A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Administrative Law in Columbia University. ramo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 met. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D. 


x2mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 nef. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. WILLIAMs JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii + 314, illustrated, $3.00 me#. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL STUDIES 


VOL. I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL QUALITIES. An Ethical Treatise 
of the Eleventh Century by SoLomon IBN GABIROL. By STEPHEN S. WISE, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 117, $1.25 mez. 
PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
In two volumes. Vol I., pp. xi + 461. Vol. II., pp. vii+ 430. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 se#. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC PHILOSOPHY. By WatTer T. 
MARVIN, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 572, $3.00 met. 
ROMANCE LITERATURE 
LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 


of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 


Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, 83.00 #e#. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuar.es 
ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. ramo, cloth, pp. 12-+267, $1.50 mez. 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 
ramo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 set. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHarRD THAYER HoLsRook, Ph.D. 


zamo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 #eé. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND ORISEYDE TO GUIDO 
DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. By Georce L. Hamitton, A.M. 


ramo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, $1.25 ne?. 


THE ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT. By Lovis Emi MENGER, Ph.D., late Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College. x2mo, cloth, pp. xx + 167, portrait, $1.75 met. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE IN ENGLAND. By DororHea FRANCES CANFIELD, 


Ph.D. zamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 met. 
THE VERSIFICATION OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de 


Santo Domingo de Silos. By JoHN DriscoL. Fitz-GERaLp. In press. 
SOC/OLOGY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By FRANKLIN Henry Grppines, M.A., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 


ORIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By Arruur CLEVELAND 
HAut, Pu.D. 






8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 net. 





STuDIES IN History, ECONOMICS 
AND PuBLic LAw 


RECENT VOLUMES 


VOLUME XVI. 1902-1903. 
547 PP., $3.00 net; cloth, $3.50 net. 
. The Past and Present of Japanese 
Commerce. By YETARO KINOSITA, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 
. The Employment of Women in the 
Clothing Trade. By Mase. HurpD 
WILLETT, Ph.D. 
. The Centralization of Administration 
in Ohio. By Samuet P. OrtH, Ph.D. 
$1.50 nez. 

VOLUME XVII. 1903. 

635 pp., $3.50 wet; cloth, 84.00 net. 
. Centralizing Tendencies in the Admin- 
istration of Indiana. By WILLIAM A. 
RAWLES, Ph.D. $2.50 wez; cloth, $3.00 nez. 
. Principles of Justice in Taxation. By 
STEPHEN F, WESTON, Ph.D. $2.00 ne#, 


VOLUME XVIII. 1903-1904. 


694 pp-, $4.00 net ; cloth, 4.50 net. 
. The Administration of Iowa. By Har- 
OLD MARTIN BowMAN, Ph.D. 8t.50 net. 


. Turgot and the Six Edicts. By RoBert 
P. SHEPHERD, Ph.D. $r.50 mez. 


. Hanover and Prussia. By Guy STAn- 


TON Forp, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 


VOLUME XIX. 1903-1904. 


. Josiah Tucker, Economist. By WaAL- 
TER ERNEST CLARK, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 


$1.50 net, 


2. History and Criticism of the Labor 


Theory of Value in English Political 
Economy. By ALBERT C. WHIT- 
AKER, Ph.D. In press. 


. The Hemp Industry in the United 


States. By Tuomas B. Moore. 
In press. 
VOLUME XxX. 1904. 
54 PP., $3.00 net ; cloth, $3.50 met. 


. The Office of Justice of the Peace 


in England. By CHARLES AUSTIN 
BEARD, Ph.D. $x.50 net. 


. A History of Military Government in 


Newly Acquired Territory of the 
United States. By Davin Y. 
Tuomas, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 


VOLUME XXI. 1904. 


. Treaties, their Making and Enforce- 


ment. By SAMUEL B. CRANDALL, 
Ph.D. $x.50 net, 


. The Sociology of a New York City 


Block. By THOMAS JESSE JONES, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. Pre-Malthusian Theories of Popula- © 


tion. By CHARLES E. STANGELAND. 
In press. 


VOLUME XXII. 1904. 


The Historical Development of the Poor 


Law of Connecticut. By EDWARD 
W. CAPEN. In press. 


A catalogue of the publications of the Press will be sent upon application 
to the publishing agents. 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 








FURNISHED COTTAGE TO RENT 


At attractive spot on Maine Coast where there are no large hotels and 
no society obligations. Cottage has five bedrooms, broad piazzas, open 


fireplaces, modern plumbing, good drainage, artesian well water. Sup- 
plies easily obtainable. Sailing, fishing, bathing, woods. 


Reached by boat from Bath or Newcastle. Reat for season $250 


Address: F. C, L., 294 Sanford Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 


——_—_—_————— ESTABLISHED 185§ ———______— 
EIMER & A oe Nos 205-211 THIRD AVE., 
NEW YORK 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


C. P. Chemicals and Reagents, Chemical, Physical, 
Bacteriological and Scientific Apparatus 


We are Representatives of the Foremost European Houses in Our Line 


COMPLETE LINE OF ASSAY GOODS 
NEW ELECTRIC SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNACES, PATENTED 


Complete Laboratory Outfits 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 


Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Our imprint may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Periodicals. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


Tue New Era Painting Company 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1905 


Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17, 1905 


129 Courses.—Chemistry, Domestic Science, Economics, Education, 
English, Geography, Geology, German, Greek, History, Latin, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Romance Languages 
(including French, Italian and Spanish), Sociology. 


Instruction will be given by a staff of 32 professors, 26 instructors and 16 
assistants. This body of teachers is selected mainly from the staff of the Uni- 
versity. Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Lowton Boone, 
Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, Montclair (in Manual Training); Dr. 
Henry David Gray, of the University of Texas (in English); Professor Her- 
man Horrell Horne, of Dartmouth College (in Education); Professor William 
Albert Nitze, of Amherst College (in Romance Languages); Professor Walter 
Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michigan (in Psychology); Professo1 
Henry Dike Sleeper, of Smith College (in Music); Mr. Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, New York City (in Edu- 
cation); and Professor Chauncey Wetmore Wells, of the University of Cali- 
fornia (in English). A general course of lectures on the History of Art will 
be given by George Kriehn. 


BOARD AND LODGING MAY BE HAD AT WHITTIER HALL 


The ANNOUNCEMENT is now ready and will be sent upon 


application to the 


Secretary, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





